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MAY WORK TO DETRIMENT OF WOMEN 
HILE approving and heartily aiding every 
movement that seems to make for the amel- 

ioration of the physical lot of women—working 
women, more particularly—we are not yet con- 
vinced that the proposed eight-hour law, govern- 
ing the employment of women, is likely to prove 
altogether a benefit to the workers. There is no 
similar state law limiting the working hours for 
men, and in view of this the practical result of 
the new rule, if the governor signs the bill, may 
be the gradual elimination of women from posi- 
tions they now fill admirably, in a nine-hour day 
of toil. 

We have in mind a large retail clothing and 
furnishing house in this city, for instance, which 
employs from six to eight young women in vary- 
ing capacities from wrapping clerks to cashier 
and manager. ‘The store opens at 8:30 o’clock 
and closes at 6. Allowing half an hour for lunch- 
eon, this schedule means a nine-hour day. As 
wages go, these women clerks are fairly well paid 
for the class of Jabor they perform, their environ- 
ment is cheerful and sanitary and their male as- 
sociates courteous. If they are ill occasionally, 
no deduction is made from their weekly stipend, 
and their employer is at all tmes consderate of 
their creature comforts, while exacting in his re- 
quirements. 

What is to become of these young women? 
Their work must be done, and it must spread 
over the time schedule governing the opening 
and closing of the store. Are they to be allowed 
half an hour leeway in the morning and given a 
similar bonus in the evening? If so, what be- 
comes of the boasted rule of equality? ‘The male 
employes can expect no such consideration. They 
must conform to the rules of the establishment or 
resign forthwith. Besides, in the absence of the 
woimen clerks at rush hours—of a Saturday night, 
for example, or in holiday season—either the em- 
ployer’s interests must suffer, the buying public 
must be incommoded or double work must be 
imposed on the male working contingent. 

How long would such a condition be tolerated? 





Would it not result, necessarily, in the substitu- 
tion of male for female help, especially by iras- 
cible employers out of sympathy with the new 
conditions? We fear so. As a general proposi- 
tion an eight-hour shift is long enough for any- 
body, but circumstances alter cases, and, as we 
have shown, a hard-and-fast rule, rigidly en- 
forced, may work to the detriment of many 
whom it is primarily intended to benefit. There 
is such a thing as too much legislation. 


NOTABLE STRUGGLE AHEAD 

ONTRARY to the general belief, the special 

session of the Sixty-second congress, to con- 
vene April 4, under the call of President Taft, 
is limited to no single purpose, but once organ- 
ized, may enact such legislation as it deems prop- 
er or expedient, differing in this respect from a 
specially-convened state legislature, whose work 
is confined to the specific act or acts named in 
the governor’s call, 

Primarily, of course, the new congress is sum- 
moned to consider the Canadian reciprocity bill, 
which the President is bent upon having ap- 
proved. But other important legislation is likely 
to be enacted this summer, towit, the amending 
of several revenue items, notably the woolen 
schedule, which may lead to a general revision 
of the tariff downward. This will cause the Pres- 
ident embarrassment, since he must either ap- 
prove or veto the measures. If he approves, he 
will be bitterly censured by the stand-pat lead- 
ers of his party; if he disapproves, he will be 
condemned by the progressive element whose 
large sympathetic following was clearly demon- 
strated last November. Thus, he will be damned 
if he does and be damned if he doesn't, a most 
unpleasant predicament for a presidential candi- 
date a few months preceding the quadrennial 
campaign. 

Other notable omissions of the Sixty-first con- 
gress to be remedied are the reapportionment of 
representation, based on the new census returns, 
the submission of an amendment to the constitu- 
tion for the election of senators by popular vote, 
and enabling acts for New Mexico and Arizona. 
It is entirely within reason that the Democrats 
in the senate will coalesce with the insurgent Re- 
publicans of that body and approve the action of 
the Jower house in regard to the several measures 
cited. The question arises, will the Democratic 
senators vote in accordance with the principles 
of their party or be swayed by the same selfish 
motives that have governed the actions of their 
standpat Republican colleagues? In the event 
of an attempt at general tariff revision, a deter- 
mined struggle, lasting all summer, is inevitable. 
On the conservative, sane course of the Demo- 
cratic majority in the house the future fate of 
that political party largely hangs. Wise legis- 
lation, enacted in a dignified manner, is likely to 
win the confidence as well as gratitude of the 
masses in the coming tussle of 1912. 


————__- 


NORTHERN EDUCATORS ACT UNWISELY 
TGNIFIED and wise was the action of Pres- 
ident Scherer of Throop Polytechnic in 
withdrawing from further consideration of the 
legislature the offer to turn the Pasadena insti- 
tution over to the state under certain restrictions, 
notably its mode of governing. The fight against 
the proposed state technical school had degenerat- 
ed into despicable politics, in which the state 
university officials had not scrupled to take part 
with little credit to themselves. Absurd charges 
have been made relative to the motives of the 
southerners in promoting the technical school 
transfer, regardless of reason or probabilities. 
To assert, for instance, as Senator Stetson did 
in his speech opposing the Gates bill, that it was 
the entering wedge toward establishing a second 
state university, and that the measure secretly 


Sabbath day now. 








contemplated this move, was purely gratuitous 
and wholly without authoritative basis. ‘To the 
contrary, many of its newspaper supporters, in- 
cluding The Graphic, while strongly opposed to 
a second state university, warmly espoused the 
projected state technical school. Narrow and 
short-sighted was the onslaught upon the bill, 
reflecting anything but credit upon the northern 
educators. We agree with Senator Gates that 
a day of reckoning is bound to overtake the self 
ish interests that were allied in this sectional 
struggle. 

“Bumptious” is the term applied by the Oak- 
land Tribune in scoring the impudence of the 
south for daring to offer the state property worth 
half a million dollars as the foundation for a state 
polytechnic school. To which the Riverside Press 
dignifiedly retorts that the south was simply ask- 
ing for such facilities in the matter of education 
as its population and remoteness from Berkeley 
and Stanford justify. It significantly adds: “If 
such attacks. as this of the Tribune continue, we 
night get ‘bumptious’ one day, with good reason 
and serious results.’ Quite so. 

16 we 


MAINTAINING THE MONROE DOCTRINE 
T is as well to look at the Mexican situation 
with whatever degree of calmness one can 

muster, who holds human life and liberty of 
more worth than bonds, when his eyes turn to 
the southern boundary. It is well to remember 
that conditions are not as they were in the days 
of 1776. All is changed, greatly, vastly changed. 
There was no bonded indebtedness worth men- 
tioning on the thirteen-colonies that signed the 
Declaration of Independence. Colonial securi- 
ties aggregating hundreds of millions were not 
held in Europe—and Wall street was not. Pro- 
longed warfare in the colonies did not mean the 
possible repudiation and destruction of vast rev- 
enues pouring out of American ports to support 
in luxurious idleness ten thousand European fam- 
ilies. The aristocracies and. plutocracies of Ku- 
rope had not invested their inherited wealth in 
American enterprises. Europe had nothing to 
hope from the American states but an honest 
exchange of commodities, which could be ef- 
fected under any flag. American enterprises 
worth one million did not pay dividends on three 
millions to European stockholders. 

Had any or all of these or similar conditions 
prevailed in 1776 the United States of America 
never would have been established. At that time 
the world was new—again. Conditions were dif- 
ferent, the dogma of natural rights was a living 
issue, human life and freedom were paramount 
concerns, property was a secondary considera- 
tion. All that is changed. The American hod 
carrier at this time has more personal freedom 
than the proudest and richest citizen of Massa- 
chusetts then had. He can kiss his own wife of a 
He was interdicted then. He 
can worship his own God in his own way, now, 
or none at all, without fear of being tarred and 
feathered for non-conformity to village standards 
as in 1776. ‘The battles fought then were for de- 
grees of personal freedom that long since have 
become well established facts all over civiliza- 
tion. 

Whatever might be desirable, whatever may be 
theoretically and morally important, the actual 
fact today is that human life and natural rights 
no longer are vital issues. The heart and mind 
of civilization—barring a growing nucleus of de- 
vout rebels—are centered upon property, and the 





‘actual trend of reformation is, not how to free 


men so that each shall get his just and full share 
of what his toil produces, but how more scien- 
tifically to distribute the world’s property. Ref- 
ormation is one of the active and constant forces 
of human life. Man is ever reforming himself 
and his neighbor, particularly the latter, and one 
part of society is always reforming the other 
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part. Every once in so often there is a revel 
tion—but that belongs to another chapter. This 
reformation trend at present is toward a slightly 
better and less sharply contrasted division of 
property. Opposed to it, as ever, is the stand- 
pat human element which shrinks from disturb- 
ing “existing conditions’—just as Pharoah once 
did. But Egypt and Israel alike have their hearts 
set on the flesh pots. Today there is one issue 
upon which perhaps 80 per cent of the world’s 
population is agreed—-that property is sacred. 

Property being sacred, it was a foregone con- 
clusion from the faintest inception of the Mex- 
ican rebellion that either powerful interests would 
back Madero to a speedy victory, which would 
mean merely an exchange of plutocratic person- 
alities at Chapultepec Castle, or else the United 
States would intervene to protect the property 
of American and European bond holders. No 
war can be fought now without a vast sum of 
money. At the outset it looked as if Madero 
might be able to obtain the necessary funds with 
which doubtless he would speedily have unseat- 
ed Diaz, who is heartily unloved by the Mexican 
populace. Madero’s price for this money, of 
course, was his guarantee of the status quo for 
all property in Mexico, and this meant the con- 
tinuation of peonage, which is a crueller and more 
hideous thing than was ever black slavery in the 
south. Diaz had made enemies of certain finan- 
cial interests—not the Hearst interest, by the 
way—and these interests would have funded the 
rebellion had Madero been able to deliver their 
particular, well established, and old reliable line 
of goods. 

But the numerical and intellectual strength of the 
radical wing’in the Madero movement soon con- 
vinced the interests that Madero’s success might 
jeopardize “existing conditions.” So they turned 
and joined Hearst in demanding intervention. 
The Mexican revolution is about dead. As to 
protecting European bondholders and maintain- 
ing the Monroe doctrine, that is largely a public 
attitude and partially true. Really, it makes little 
difference whether the bondholders are in Europe 
or in Wall street, though for a fact they are 
mostly in the latter. It is plain that property is 
to be protected. That thousands of Mexican 
peons are vilely tortured and enslaved is not now 
a vital question. The world is bent on protecting 
property. It was protected in Cuba and in the 
Philippines. It will be protected wherever and 
whenever Wall street so dictates. And our “gal- 
lant boys in blue,” they are spoiling for active 
“duty” anyway. 

Eventually, Mexico probably will be absorbed 
by the United States, but not now. Wall street 
and Mr. Hearst do not yet see their way clear 
to maintain peonage under the Stars and Stripes. 
A way may be devised later. At present, it is 
merely a matter of “maintaining the integrity of 
the Monroe doctrine.” 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT A MENACE 

PROPOS the Cattell bill for the abolition of 

capital punishment in this state and the fre- 
quently repeated bare assertion that to cease in- 
flicting the death penalty will encourage murder, 
it may be noted that there are just two kinds of 
persons who do not commit murder. The first 
comprises the ones who do not want to murder 
anybody, and the second embraces those who 
have sufficient moral stamina to withstand all 
suggestion or temptation, deliberate or passion- 
ate, which might induce to murder. It can hardly 
be argued that the death penalty is necessary to 
keep these in check. As to those who do com- 
mit murder, the deterrent value of hanging is not 
discernible. As a deterrent, capital punishment 
has no value, for murder is committed either in 
the heat of passion, when all other save the im- 
pelling emotion, including that of fear, and all 
processes of thought, are momentarily in abey- 
ance; or else in secret cunning, wherein the mur- 
derer confidently expects to escape detection and 
half the time does escape. 

Capital punishment, then, has no excuse save 
that of revenge. In many countries of Europe— 
Prussia, Austria, Russia, Norway, Sweden, Bel- 
gium, Holland and a dozen others—where capital 
punishment has been abolished by law or by cus- 
tom, the crime of murder and all forms of homi- 
cide have substantially decreased in number. Sta- 











tistical data prove conclusively that wherever ju- 
diical killing is discontinued private killing de- 
creases. The reason for this is simple. It is that 
judicial killing has a powerful tendency to di- 
minish respect for human life, to brutalize those 
who witness executions, or talk or read about 
them, and directly to suggest homicide to weak 
and disordered mentalities. So well established 
is the suggestive influence of executions that the 
law has forbidden them in public and has made 
it a grave offense for newspapers to describe or 
picture them, as formerly. 

Every time the state deliberately strangles a 
human being, even in the privacy of the prison, a 
great suggestive thought wave is sent out over 
humanity that will have deadly effect upon neg- 
ative and disordered minds. ‘The most cogent 
reasons for the abolition of the death penalty are 
by no means sentimental or humanitarian. As a 
matter of public policy, in order to make human 
life more secure, it is a grave mistake for the 
state to set the example of killing. Six states 
of the Union have discontinued the barbarous 
and dangerous practice. California will make the 
seventh. 


AIDING THE NORMAL TENDENCY 

HAT Chicago Methodist pastor who is offer- 

ing special inducements for spooning couples 
to frequent his church appears to be super- 
clerically gifted with discernment of the natural 
course of things human and mundane. As a 
straw which may indicate the direction of the 
wind, possibly it presages the end of the church’s 
long struggle against the cosmic tendency of the 
negative and positive to coalesce. It has been the 
church’s special mission to teach nature better 
manners ever since the good and moral St. An- 
thony fled from Satan’s feminine wiles to the bar- 
ren desert. It has been a long and heroic strug- 
gle of morality against nature, and though it had 
not been entirely successful, except in city life, 
where the flats and apartments are not suited 
for children, anyway, there is no telling how it 
might have ended but for the intervention of 
Colonel Roosevelt. 

When the colonel threw the weight of his 
deeply philosophical erudition, and the strength 
of his voice, on the side of large families, people 
who “knew a thing or two” began to opine that 
the long struggle was about over, and the land- 
lords on the west side took down their “no 
children” signs. While the noble efforts of the 
Central Park commissioners to keep men and 
women from sitting on the same benches and 
the Long Beach council’s ban on dancing and 
short bathing suits seemed to give the Roosevelt- 
an triumph a slight set back, this action of the 
Rev. John Thompson in throwing open his 
church to the swains of the Windy City will prob- 
ably re-establish the normal tendency of ter- 
restrial procedure. 

It is not to be understood, of course, that the 
Rey. John ‘Thompson acttrally approves the 
making of goo-goo eyes by girls at modest young 
men, in or out of church. Certainly not. It is 
merely that he has realized the futility of keeping 
up the battle against sin and Satan in a world 
where even the wanton zephyrs unblushingly 
carry pollen from flower to flower, and having the 
moral sanction of Colonel Roosevelt, he has just 
concluded to let things take their course. It 
is a sensible thing for even a guardian of public 
morality to do. For nature is stubborn, and even 
with the most heroic efforts of septuagenarian leg- 
islators and the strictest pulpit censorship, a num- 
ber of cases of sexual affiliation managed to slip 
through when nobody was looking. Moralists 
in all ages have deplored this truly indecorous 
conduct of persons of opposite sex under 60 years 
of age, but up to the hour of going to press with 
this edition of The Graphic no entirely efficient 
method of checking it has been discovered. The 
Rev. John Thompson is to be felicitated. He 
may now turn his pulpit oratory in another di- 
rection. 

— 

Senator Bourne’s insidiotts accusation that 
President Taft could be guilty of whipping con- 
gressmen in line for administrative measures by 
threats to withhold patronage met with such large 
and obvious chunks of silence that it only figured 
Once in the daily press headlines. 











FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


T last there is encouragement to believe 
Aittat the conquests of all the Washington ex- 

position heroes have been duly acknowledged 
in word and wine. The Iuncheon in honor of 
Representative Julius Kahn and M. F. Tarpey, 
Monday, was announced as positively the last of 
the series and the heroes as well as the public 
may heave a sigh of satiety. Mr. Tarpey of 
Fresno gets away with a unique record. He 
missed the train, which was to bring him up 
here for the luncheon in his honor. 

* * * 

Impatience is expressed that the exposition di- 
rectors are not showing more speed in settling 
what are considered the two great questions of 
immediate importance—the selection of the site 
and the appointment of the director-general. 
Doubtless, however, the committee has ample 
good reason for making haste slowly. Public 
opinion is much divided on the site question and 
there are many conflicting interests to consider. 
The appointment of the director-general was in 
any circumstances a difficult and delicate matter, 
but it has been complicated by the personnel of 
Governor Johnson’s state commission. ‘There is 
little sympathy between the executive and the 
majority of the present board of directors, and 
the governor certainly has done nothing to es- 
tablish an entente cordiale. Obviously, it would 
be a fatal mistake to appoint a director-general 
who would not be likely to work amiably with 
the governor and his commissioners, since the 
latter evidently are determined to keep a tight 
grip on the $5,000,000 state fund. For this rea- 
son, probably, the rumor is around that R. B. 
Hale, the acting chairman of the exposition com- 
mittee, may get the director-generalship. Mr. 
Hale and James Rolph, Jr., are said to be the 
only two men on the present board who are 
personae gratae to the governor. But, unfortu- 
nately, neither of them is considered by the ma- 
jority of his colleagues to be big enough or broad 
enough for the job. 

* Ok 


According to reliable information from the in- 
side conferences of the directors who have been 
in session almost every day for the last two 
weeks, no decision either on the site or the direc- 
tor-generalship will be made until after the first 
annual meeting of the stockholders of the expo- 
sition company, which will be called next month. 
It is believed that with one or two exceptions, 
in the cases of men who are forced to resign from 
ill health or absence from the city, the present 
board of directors will be re-elected. 


wk OK 


Bad blood was stirred between the legislators 
of the north and south over the Throop Insti- 
tute fight, and it now appears to be at boiling 
point over reapportionment. Neither side at 
present shows any disposition to be fair, but each 
apparently has started from a similar tactical 
point for a game of grab, with the idea that it is 
expedient to claim more than one is entitled to 
Of expects to ger The present representation, 
of course, is transparently unfair. San Francisco 
now has nine senators and eighteen assembly- 
men; Los Angeles, five senators and ten assem- 
blymen; and the population of Los Angeles coun- 
ty is greater than that of San Francisco. The 
San Francisco plan of reapportionment is to give 
San Francisco and Los Angeles the same repre- 
sentation—eight senators and sixteen assembly- 
men, But the Los Angeles idea, as expressed 
in the Randall bill, is to cut San Francisco down 
to six senatorial districts and get seven for her- 
self. The game, however, does not end with the 
two counties which contain the two big cities. 
A study of the rival schemes shows that the 
northerners are struggling to help the small dis- 
tricts in the north and that the Randall bill has 
not overlooked a similar divorce. For instance, 
the southern scheme gives Orange a senatorial 
district; the northern schemes lumps Orange and 
Riverside together. But it looks as if it would 
require the appointment of another commission, 
composed of expert mathematicians to figure out 
an actually equitable reapportionment. Mean- 
while, the legislature, which hitherto has been 
held in leading strings by the governor, has dis- 
covered something to fight over. 

* * * 

Abraham Ruef has only been in San Quentin 
a week, but already rumor floats across the bay 
that he is in a fair way to organize the 2,000 in- 
habitants in his precinct. It is said that he had 
not been working two days in the jute mill be- 
fore he was calling every one of his collaborators 
by their Christian or “other” names, while they 
were all addressing him as Mr. Ruef. It is be- 
lieved that he has abandoned all hope of success 
of further appeals in the courts, but is nursing 
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the expectation that he will be pardoned within 
a year. 
* Ok Ok 

For the time being circumstances along the 
Mexican border are such that Dick Ferris has tre- 
linquished his designs to establish a new republic 
in Lower California. The rosy revolutionist is 
therefore confining his energies to a ringmaster 
stunt in the Native Sons circus, which is in full 
swing this week. Ferris lost heavily on his Wash- 
ington’s Birthday road race, but has gained a 
host of friends during his sojourn here 

; iy ei, (, 

San Francisco, March 14, 1910. 





VANITY FAIR IN LOS ANGELES 


Broadway, from Second street to Ninth, has 
been a Vanity Fair for the last three days, while 
the United Fashion Show has been in progress. 
The resources of the various shops have been 
taxed to the utmost to make the affair a success, 
and as a result the materialistic business street 
has been transformed into a boulevard of fash- 
ion, with the windows like gardens in which grow 
wanderful hats, beautiful gowns, and the thousand 
and one vanities of womankind. Automobile 


loads of sightseers, and thousands of pedestrians, 
all in gala attire, have lined the thoroughfare, 
until it has resembled a huge reception room with 
Dame Fashion as hostess. ‘The windows are not 
merely “show windows”; through the skill of the 
dressers they have become works of art—pictures 
conceived and carried out with as much thought 
and attention to detail as a painter gives to his 
canvases. 

There is a window in the Boston Store, for in- 
stance, that holds the attention of every passer-by 
and is accorded the tribute of gasps of apprecia- 
tion. Exquisite bits of statuary form the back- 
ground for a waxen figure draped in a superb 
creation of coral satin, garnished with black vel- 
vet ribbon and Mechlin lace. Filmy cobwebs of 
lace and streamers of coral ribbon add the finish- 
ing touch to this display. The other windows are 
not less beautiful, presenting a wonderful assort- 
ment of merchandise—sparkling fans, dainty ho- 
siery, gloves, etc. One window contains an as- 
sortment of the favorite fabrics for the season, 
in wonderful tones and shades. There are bro- 
cades and velvets, silks and chiffons, embroidered 
in the bead work which is to be so fashionable for 
spring garments. Trimming, embroideries, laces, 
passementeties and every conceivable sort of 
adorninent for gowns occupy another of the large 
store fronts. In the show windows on Till street 
er finer was ever displayed on that thorough- 
are. 

At the Ville de Paris, the display also runs to 
merchandise. Tailored suits, evening gowns, 
waists, hats, laces, hosiery, gloves, wraps and 
materials make a stunning showing. In one win- 
dow is a gown of cream Charmeuse, with a tunic 
of silk marquisette. A bodice of white and crystal 
beads gives the empire effect, and beneath the 
beads is a girdling and sash of cerise satin. It is 
a formal evening gown, with a train of graceful 
length, ‘ 

Across the street, at Blackstone’s, the women 
have been flocking to attend the “matinees.” In 
the stit department on the second floor a satin- 
ribboned aisle has been marked off, from one of 
the French fitting rooms to the front windows. 
Two beautiful models, attired in the handsomest 
frocks and hats in the store, parade up and down 
this promenade before an admiring crowd of on- 
lookers—not solely composed of women, by the 
way. The interior and windows of this 
store are decorated in Helen pink. There 
are delicate touches of this color in the 
ribbons and the clusters of roses which 
ornament the show cases. Blackstone’s is proud 
of its varied collection of Parisian garments and 
hats. The fruit of the Parisian looms may he 
found here—such magic names as Paul Poret, Pa- 
quin, Calot, Jeanne Halle, and Baer marking the 
gowns, while a peep into the hats will be rewarded 
by seeing the trademarks of such famous milli- 
ners as Marie Louise, Georgette, Reboux, Suzanne 
Talbot, Marie Guy, Camille Rouget, and many 
others. 

Bullock’s is another store. which has outdone 
itself for this occasion. Its many windows are in 
monotone—which seems a dull term to apply to 
the coral shade which makes its display a blaze of 
color. Every window is in the coral tone—an ef- 
fect which it has taken many months to produce. 
Gowns of coral, hats, parasols, stockings, gloves, 
fabrics, ribbons, neckwear—a hundred different 
conceits are in this striking shade. It was not an 
easy matter to gather the materials for this ex- 
hibit. It was even necessary to send to Germany 














to have the broadcloth dyed in the exact shade de- 
sired, and an exclusive order had to be given the 
manufacturer 10 produce the gloves desired. But 
the rich effect, almost startling in its brilliance, is 
a worthy result. In the suit department at Bul- 
lock’s the women are crowding like moths about 
a candle, for here are to be found gowns which 
will send pangs of desire to every feminine heart. 
Not only are there dozens of the richest after- 
noon and evening dresses, but there are the latest 
things in tailored suits. One black Eton suit in 
the wool-back satin especially pleases the eye. An 
evening gown of unusual charm is of duchesse 
satin, with a tunic of French chiffon, hand em- 
broidered in a handsome design of silver tinsel, 
pearl and jet beads. The waist, in the empire ef- 
fect, also has the graduated bead trimming—with 
duchesse lace garnishings, and with girdle and 
sash of velvet in the new shade of old blue. 

Everywhere, in all the shops, there are positive 
proofs that Los Angeles is indeed more than a 
“town.” The Fashion Show, which originated 
here, is worthy the most metropolitan of cities, 
and it is receiving from many sources that most 
sincere flattery—imitation. 
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GRAPHITES 
Building permit figures keep right on breaking 
their own record in this city, but the handsome 
new structures only serve to accentuate the thou- 


sands of cheap and tawdry buildings that will 
hang on and disfigure the business thoroughfares 
for ages yet unless the owners are gently prodded 
by the single tax on land values. If taxes were 
assessed equally on the improved and the unim- 
proved lots the one-story shacks that now de- 
face Broadway and Spring street would quickly 
give way to large, modern buildings. ‘The man 
who puts up a ten-story building on his down- 
town lot is to that extent a public benefactor. He 
employs otherwise idle workmen and increases 
the value of every foot of real estate in the vicin- 
ity. The man who does not build on his down- 
town lot keeps back the growth of the city and 
reaps in unearned increment where he has not 
sown. Yet the man who builds is fined by heavy 
taxes, while the man who retards is rewarded by 
making his taxes exceedingly light. There is 
neither justice, business commion sense, nor ex- 
pediency in the present scheme of taxation which 
rewards idleness and punishes thrift. 

Concerning the Alaska coal situation and the 
locking up by the government of enough coal to 
supply the world for 5,000 years to come, the fol- 
lowing utterance of the Boston Globe may shed 
light: 


More than 96 per cent of the anthracite coal mines | 


in northeastern Pennsylvania is owned or con- 
trolled by the eight great railroads entering the 
region. They have capitalized at hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars the barren mountain sides contain- 
ing a deposit of nature upon which transportation, 
heat, industry and even life itself of a large part 
of America depends, Stocks and bonds exceeding 
$400,000,000 have been issued through the merger 
of the railroads and the coal fields, and a little 
group of men in New York city, by fixing rates of 
wages, prices of coal and the amount to be mined, 
extort from the American people an annual tribute 
of nearly $200,000,000. 


That this extortion might be interfered with by 
the immediate operation or leasing of the Alaska 
coal fields is a consideration which doubtless has 
its own peculiar weight in determining the action 
of the government. Reports of the anthracite 
commission attest that “without some restriction 
stove coal could be placed on the market for $2 
a ton.” 

Touching briefly the more important news fea 
tures of the immediate past, it is timely to note 
that Freddy Martin, the New York millionaire 
society leader, says the nation is “sleeping on a 
voleano;” that Andrew Carnegie declares that the 
wives of plutocrats are unhappy; that Colonel 
Roosevelt made eight speeches in Chicago in one 
day; that Mr. Clark’s modest $7,000,000 New 
York home is for sale; that Templeton Crocker 
whose fortune is $15,000,000 was joined in bonds 
of holy matrimony to Miss Irwin, who is heiress 
of a $12,000,000 estate. 


In the days when the war lords of the nation 
were so perturbed over the unprotected condi- 
tion of San Francisco and the naval bill was being 
discussed in the house, Congressman Anderson 
of Georgia voiced the thought of a good many 
sensible people when he said: “I am opposed to 
building battleships fast enough to take the entire 
output of the steel trust. I would rather leave a 
margin for competition to play on in the hope of 
a slight reduction in cost. In fact, I religiously 
believe that the steel trust is a much more pow- 





erful and dangerous enemy to the American peo- 
ple than is Japan.” Further on, he remarked 
that no nation will levy war against us “unless 
driven to it by our own misconduct and unfair 
treatment, and then only as a last resort.” How- 
ever, the Japanese war scare is over, uutil after 
the Panama exposition, at least, and Japan, realiz- 
ing that the jingoes, after all, are but a small and 
insignificant though loud portion of the popula- 
tion, will doubtless contribute one of the most 
beautiful and expensive exhibits of the entire fair. 


At a recent lecture in Chicago, President Van 
Hise of the University of Wisconsin said that one- 
third of the families in the United States have to 
subsist on less than $500 a year, while two-thirds 
of them have less than $1,000 annual income. And 
under the present tariff Jaw bread is taxed 3 cents 
a pound, butter 6 cents, eggs 5 cents a dozen, ap- 
ples, potatoes and peas 25 cents a bushel, onions 
40 cents, wheat flour 25 per cent, and cornmeal 
40 cents a hundredweight. ‘The professor forgot 
to mention the tax on blankets, shoes and cloth- 
ing, but he made a strong plea against what he 
called the “hunger tax.” Perhaps the sixty-second 
congress will take note of this, but if anybody is 
hoping for a radical change in “existing condi- 
tions” from that source, he is likely to be fooled. 
It is worthy of mention that Mr. Underwood of 
Alabama, who, as chairman of the committee on 
ways and means, will have charge of whatever 
tariff revision is proposed, is a “safe, sound and 
conservative” gentleman, who will not readily 
countenance any such radical tendency as legislat- 
ing in favor of two-thirds of the families of the 
United States as against the “interests.” For the 
present, at least, “the country” seems to be en- 
tirely safe. If two-thirds of the families don’t 
find their incomes large enough, why don't they 
get Jarger incomes? 


This idea of exchanging homes and members 
of the family—ahem! Does it include, well, now, 
but then, that would fall well within the meaning 
of the term, surely. The wife is an important 
member of the family. What is home without a 
mother? This plan of Dr. Ernest Richard of Co- 
lumbia University—for the families of different 
nations to exchange different members thereof— 
is called the international home visits exchange. 
The full scope of the enterprise is not clearly 
stated, but in a gencral way it is to eliminate na- 
tional prejudices and afford linguistic and other 
educational advantages. Whether fathers and 
mothers are included in the exchange is not stat- 
ed. In certain cases father would go from Boston 
to Berlin and the Berlin papa would come to 
Boston! Such an exchange carried on in a 
formal and decorous manner, the names, ages, 
and dates being duly registered in the society's 
ledger, might have more than strictly educational 
advantages. As a cure for the growing divorce 
evil, and of course, as a means of eliminating for- 
eign prejudices, it should prove effective. 


Dr. William Hanna Thompson, the famous 
brain specialist and medical psychologist, has a 
faith that is troublesome to the scientific school 
which proclaims it to be a settled fact that when 
“youre dead, you’re dead all over.” Arguing 
from the cell to the soul occasionally the doctor 
is accused of slipping a cog now and then in his 
chains of ratiocination by which he attempts to 
prove immortality, but it seems as if he had “put 
one over” on his materialistic critics in his recent 
statement that a human being remains the one 
supernatural fact that has been scientifically es- 
tablished and proved. His own words are, “As a 
being, man is essentially supernatural, with noth- 
ing equal to or corresponding to him in this 
world of nature.” 


Congress might have done worse. ‘The sixty- 
first session voted $3,000,000 for canal forttfica- 
tions, provided for two new battleships, recodified 
the judicial code, reserved forest lands in the 
White Mountains, spent $5,000,000 to give foreign 
ambassadors private residences rent free, retired 
Peary as a rear admiral, sent a junketing commit- 
tee to Alaska, vindicated Senator Lorimer, and 
—adjourned. There seems to be no doubt that 
this last action of congress was thoroughly pru- 
dent and timely. 


Uncle Sam stands alone in opposition to an in- 
ternational parcels post. Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Brazil and many lesser 
nations have been carrying parcels profitably for 
several years now, and the civilized world de- 
mands an international service. Only the United 
States blocks the way. Why?. Because our pri- 
vately owned express companies have their heavy 
hands on the postoffice department!. 
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EFORE the revolutionary troubles arose, the 

government had a large force of men work- 
ing on the burro trail from Acapulco to the City 
of Mexico, making it into an automobile road. 
This improvement was in steady progress when 
Il was there three months ago. It will be a long 
time before they have rail connection, but when 
this automobile road is finished it will be well 
worth the journey from San Francisco to Aca- 
pulco to attempt it. 

One of our party talked with Evans, who “went 
wrong” in Los Angeles, and we became “chum- 
my” with the detective who had him in charge. 
I don’t blame Evans for wanting to get back, 
but not on account of the detective. It is a 
dirty town, surrounded by mountains, indeed, the 
harbor has the effect of being a lake in a crater. 
It is a hot place, and I should say decidedly un- 
healthy. 

We have been on the boat now about ten 
days, and while we are not “crazy” about the 
table, we cease to hesitate over every mouthful 
and wonder just what sort of a germ we are go- 
ing to get. It is this feeling that makes travel- 
ing hard in these out of the way ports. After 
seeing the markets and wandering about in the 
filth and among the odors, one gets a trifle 
squeamish, and rather inclined to toy with one’s 
food, instead of attacking it with an appetizing 
zest. We may get over it, but after seeing them 
pack fresh meat, covered with flies, onto the back 
of a burro and start off with it through the trop- 
ical heat, we cannot help wondering if our par- 
ticular cut was delivered in the same manner. 

I am not sure what the national bird of Mex- 
ico is, but I rather think it must be the buzzard. 
At any rate, it is the active factor in the sanita- 
tion of the smaller places and the whole sewage 
system. From the recent conditions in Los An- 
geles ] think this bird might help in the removal 
of waste from the restaurants. Certain of the 
societies for the prevention of interference with 
birds at their meals ought to look into this. 

Mexico is a great country, nevertheless, rich in 
possibilities of all kinds. Its mines have not been 
overlooked by the Guggenheims, and others who 
are reputed to know a “good thing’ when they 
see it, and agriculturally no one can estimate its 
value. 

In my opinion it will be the theater of the next 
big migration, and while there are bound to be 
many heartaches and failures, there is no reason 
why Mexico should not make other nations sit 
up and take notice in the markets of the world. 
But it will hardly be in my time. 

An American, like so many who travel in these 
countries, in passing a funeral, asked of his neigh- 
bor, “Who is dead?” 

“Quien sabe,’ replied the Mexican. “Damn 
glad to hear it,” said the American, “but I won’t 
be satisfied till they get that fellow ‘Manana.’” 

It is the “manana” habit that keeps them where 
they are, and, personally, I don’t see anything to 
be gained by a general awakening. This thing 
called progress consists among others of a great 
deal of “pernicious activity,” and what the peons 
of Mexico or the Mozos of Central America 
would gain by it I fail to see. 

I don’t know of a more interesting trip than 
the one up to Guatamala City. We are lowered 
down in a chair and “histed” wp at the wharf in 
Champerico, one of the Pacific ports. We take 
the train there, a narrow gauge, and in two hours 
arrive at Retalhulehu, an Indian town, normally 
of four or five thousand people. We happen, 
however, to reach this city at the feast of the Im- 
maculate Conception, and the town has grown 
overnight to a city of perhaps fifty thousand. 
Such gayety of colors in the way of wearing ap- 
parel I have never seen. ‘The clothing is not par- 
ticularly voluminous, but it serves its purpose. 
Indeed, whether dressed or undressed affects the 
traveler about as much as the difference between 
horses that are blanketed or not. 

There is one hotel at this town, the “Gran Ho- 
tel.’ We had wired for rooms and thought, of 
course, they would be forthcoming. Following 
cmsiderable parleying we finally secured one room 
for the eight women of our party, and the men 
vere left to shift for themselves, After a good 
deal of time passed in looking for accommodations, 
we met a German who said we could get rooms at 
the “club.” Visions of the California Club imme- 
diately came to mind, but for the sake of safety, 
and in order that I might give others of the party 
a great surprise, I thought it would be well to 





look over this promised retreat. We were given 
two roonis, ventilated by opening into each other, 
containing five single beds. ‘The remainder of 
the place was a saloon and billiard hall. We dis- 
covered, when looking for more covering that 
night, four other weary tourists sleeping on the 
pool table. 

Among the entertainments furnished was a 
bull fight. Now this may not have been the real 
thing, but it sufficed. The arena was-enclosed by 
a bamboo fence, which was held in place by 
thousands of “mozos” (natives). The bulls were 
not very ferocious, rather a home-grown speci- 
men than from the wilds of Andalusia, but one 
of them finally got started, caught up his man, 
tossed him merrily in the air twice, threw him 
to the ground, planted one foot gently but firmly 
on his chest, and proceeded to undress him with 
his horns. Why he didn’t kill the poor fellow, 
I don’t know, but his attention was distracted and 
he started down the line, close to the bamboo 
“bleachers.” The unanimity with which these 
bleachers executed the back “flip-flap” was lit- 
tle short of marvellous. 

We enjoyed this part of the show, but the day 
before two men were killed by one of the bulls, 
so it is not without its serious aspect, although 
one native more or less makes little difference. 

In the evening we attended a ball given at one 
of the principal residences, the proceeds to be 
used for the church. The home was of the regu- 
lation Spanish kind, with tile or cement floors, 
very smooth. The patio was filled with plants, 
to which paper flowers were tied. "The hostess 
was a beautiful woman, who would grace any 
drawing room in any country, and the young 
women, attired to the last one in hobble skirt 
(and several pounds, or feet, of hair) were ex- 
ceedingly good to look upon. Here, too, we met 
General Heussermann, of the Guatamala army, 
a most delightful man. 

We wandered about the town, the plaza, of 
course, being the center of all life and gayety. 
Dancing, gambling, eating and singing; people 
cooking and eating in the streets, people drunk 
and people sober, and many an entire family 
stretched at length on the sidewalk or in the 
street, sound asleep. Theirs not to worry. It 
seems to be up to the pedestrian not to step on 
them. 

With our accommodations, and the experiences 
of the night, we were rather pleased to be 
obliged to arise a little after four for coffee, 
which is served in the form of an extract, and 
mixed about as one would a Scotch highball— 
say, two fingers of coffee and the remainder hot 
milk or water. We left by train at about 6, en 
route for the city—an all day’s ride, climbing to 
an elevation of more than five thousand feet to 
the ‘continental divide” and then down to forty- 
nine hundred feet, to Guatamala. This entire trip 
was a distance of about two hundred and forty 
miles, and the cost, first-class, was $4, about a 
cent and a quarter a mile. ‘Third-class is one- 
half this, and second class sixty per cent. Ifere, 
as in every country we visited, the trains are 
full, and the railway station scenes of great ac- 
tivity. Fruit and cooked foods, coffee and milk 
are served all along the line. 

Guatamala City is the best city of Centra] 
America, with a population approximating one 
hundred thousand, paved streets and a good class 
of buildings. Several of the public edifices are 
very fine, notably the Temple of Minerva, the 
National Theater and the Military buildings. 

Of course, there is the Cathedral, the plaza, 
and, on two sides, arcades. A band of sixty 
pieces played in the plaza at night, and we wit- 
nessed the procession in honor of the virgin, with 
all the trappings and theatrical effects. The 
apostles bowed to the assembled multitude, and 
there was a tremendous crowd; the angels flapped 
their wings and the prominent figures of the 
church each did its part. Fireworks were set off, 
bells clanged as I have never heard them clang 
before, and the spectacle was well worth watch- 
ing. 

Churches and lotteries seem to be the most 
stable form of enterprise in all of these countries, 
and both manage to keep the people pretty short 
of the necessary wherewithal. All the old wom- 
en seem to be engaged in the business of sell- 
ing lottery tickets, and all the others appear to 
be buying them. 

It is not my purpose to touch on the govern- 
ment of these Central American countries. I 
have always regarded them as sort of a joke, 
good as a background for Anthony Hope or Rich- 





ard Harding Davis’ stories, but I] imagine that if 
all were known, political intrigue that would 
match with that of the Italians, Spanish and 
Trench, when these countries were at their best, 
would be found to exist, and that assassination 
had been used frequently, if it were necessary, to 
bring about the desired end. 

Zelaya, I think, was the first of these Central 
Americans fully to realize his opportunities in the 
way of money-getting, and he instituted many 
novel methods to accomplish his ends. Estrada- 
Cabrera, the president of Guatamala, who has six 
years yet to rule, so far as we could learn, is not 
popular. Attempts have been made to “get” 
him, and he is not much in evidence before the 
public. 

Like Zelaya, he is reported to have several 
large bank accounts in foreign countries, but if 
he has, I greatly doubt if they are in Guatamala 
money, more popularly known as “monkey” 
money. 

Needing a little spending money, I thoughtless- 
ly changed a twenty-dollar goldpiece. When 
the returns were all in, I thought I would have 
money to burn for the remainder of the trip. All 
I got was three hundred and forty of their dol- 
lars. The bundle (for bundle it was) was as large 
as my arm, and has the feel and appearance of 
“stage” money. It is good to pay local workmen, 
but I should say that it would not be of great 
value for export purposes. 

It reminded me of John T. Raymond, and his 
play “Inflation.” You will remember, among 
other things, after he had decided that all that 
was needed to give money value was confidence, 
he established a printing office, where plenty of 
money could be made. Small bills got to be too 
common, so he shouted through the tube to the 
head printer, “John, cut out the tens and twen- 
ties and make more hundreds!” 

One morning a man passed his office with a 
load of wood. “Buy it,” said Raymond to his 
clerk. After some bartering the clerk said the 
man asked too much. “Too much!” shouted Ray- 
mond. “Buy it, I tell you!” 

“But he asks too much,” persisted the clerk, 
“he wants to trade even,” “Trade even, trade even, 
how do you mean, trade even?” 

“Well,” said the clerk, “he says he wants a 
cord of money for a cord of wood.” 

But when you pay four of these dollars for a 
shave, five of them for a drink. one of them for 
a shine, and fifteen or twenty of them for a meal, 
they don’t last any too long. 

Coffee, sugar and rubber are among the prin- 
cipal products of the countrv, and certain of the 
planters are very prosperous. There are many 
good American dollars that will never “come 
back” to those who put their trust in the man 
who promised immediate returns from a rubber 
plantation. Europe is the big market for the 
Central American products, and London, Ham- 
burg and Bremen seem to take most of the goods. 

I should say that Americans had the poorest 
standing of any nation with these Central Amer- 
icans. They buy only what they have to from 
us, that is, goods in which we excel. It may be a 
great surprise to many to know that we don't 
excel in every line, and that Germany and Eng- 
land not only give us a good run in the open mar- 
ket, but keep us out on many articles. 

We have our good points, but many of us are 
so busy admiring ourselves that the unromantic 
Teuton, or the phlegmatic Englishman frequently 
walks away with the order before we come down 
to earth. 

The railroad ride through Guatamala down to 
the port, San Jose de Guatamala, is full of inter- 
est. Wonderful mountains, bright flowers, and a 
tropical jungle—coffee, banana and rubber plan- 
tations, with large fields of sugar cane. Little or 
no Guatamala sugar is refined, it being almost 
wholly made into what is known as “panela,” and 
in this form shipped to London, where it fur- 
nishes the base for stout and brandy, 

Personally, I like an arid country best. 7 much 
prefer to live in a place where one must fight to 
keep vegetation alive, to the tropical country, 
where you have to fight to keep the vegetation 
down. 

Every man and child carries a machete. I rath- 
er think he has to hew out a new path to work 
each day and then cut his way home in it at 
night. None of the natives wears shoes, but the 
overseers wear spats—and spurs. 

One has to get a passport to leave the country, 
for which he pays two dollars, gold, but it is 
cheap, at that. 


(To be continued) 
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Fourth, the Local Wall Street 


Fourth street, between Main and Spring, with 
the Los Angeles Stock Exchange a few doors 
south of the alley bisecting the I, W. Hellman 
building, is easily the most desirable location for 
stock and bond brokers’ offices in the city. J. H. 
Adams & Co, were the first to recognize this 
strategical position and the Wm. R. Staats Com- 
pany followed as soon as suitable ground-floor 
office room could be obtained. E. F. Hutton & 
Co. are directly across the street, occupying the 
corner ground-floor office of the recently com- 
pleted Hellman annex, with Joseph Ball & Com- 
pany next door, in quarters whose style and win- 
dow-finish strongly suggest New York in the 
vicinity of Wall street. Latest of enterprising 
stock and bond brokers to take advantage of the 
opportunity presented are Fielding J. Stilson & 
Co., who have leased the ground-floor office in 
the H. W. Hellman building, adjoining J. H. 
Adams & Co. Two doors west, in the same 
building is the investment firm of J. J. Doran & 
Co. With these six brokerage houses forming 
the center of activities in the stock and bond 
business, N. W. Halsey & Co., the big bond buy- 
ers on the corner of Spring and [ourth, in the 
Trust building, and Barroll & Co., in the H. W. 
Hellman building on the other corner, the status 
of the local Wall street, fortressed as it is with 
banks and trust companies may be said to be 
permanently established. 





Uncle Dick Egan’s Troubles 


“Uncle Dick” Egan, patriarch of San Juan 
Capistrano, on the directorate for thirty years of 
the Santa Fe railway, has troubles of his own 
these days. The bigots at Sacramento, whose 
legislative action cut off all passes, despoiled the 
judge of his annual, along with other victims. 
Then he decided to buy a one-thousand mile 
hbook—thirty dollars—intending to use it in his 
seml-occasional visits to Los Angeles, but he lost 
it after the first ride into the city. Next he 
bought a round-trip ticket. That was last week, 
when the rains were frequent. At the California 
Club they gave him a pasteboard check for his 
umbrella and in going out Uncle Dick gave up 
his return coupon by mistake. After all these 
years of undisturbed possession, to be deprived 
of the courtesy of the road in this summary man- 
ner! My sympathies are all with the sage of 
Capistrano. 


Carl Klokke’s Great Test of Skill 


Large sums of money have been waged on the 
performance of Carl Klokke on the Country Club 
links next month. ‘Thirty days from the official 
opening of the club, Carl is pledged to make the 
full golfing course and the contention of that 
game sport Duffy Schwarz is that Carl cannot 
do the trick in less than 150 strokes. Golfing is 
not Carl’s long suit. At billiards, pool, “63,” 
dominoes, tennis or even “paraiso,” he can give 
odds to the average player, but at golf he is han- 
dicapped, hence the interest. Carl may not prac- 
tice on the Country Club links pending the test, 
but he is not interdicted in trying any other 
course. Rail birds will be stationed at Annan- 
dale and San Gabriel to make reports on his prog- 
ress and on their tips will hang large bets. I am 
inclined to believe Carl will surprise Duffy and 
his following when he treads the green for the 
tryout. Eid Tufts is to be the caddy, with leave 
to give advice. 


V. Dol of Pleasant Memory 

There died in this city last Tuesday a gentle 
little Frenchman, named Victor Dol, or V. Dol, 
as he was better known to the frequenters of 
his restaurant in the early days. V. Dol served 
his patrons in the old Downey block, torn down 
to give place to the new federal building. His 
fifty-cent table d’hote meals were a great luxury 
thirty years ago and what the attentive caterer 
gave to his patrons those days would cost the 
modern epicurean nearer five dollars. He strove 
to please, too, and invariably saw to it, personal- 
ly, that his customers’ wants were well sup- 





plied. The Baker block was then regarded as a 
highly desirable place of residence by the first 
families, who made it a point to dine at V. Dol’s, 
across the way. The late Eugene Germain began 
as a waiter there and later succeeded to the busi- 
ness when his principal retired. V. Dol accumu- 
lated a modest fortune in the catering business, 
which he invested in Los Angeles property, and 
at his death he was possessed of several fine 
business lots in the down-town section. I be- 
lieve he is survived by two daughters. 


George Denis’ Great Bereavement 

Many and sincere have been the expressions of 
condolence I have heard pass the lips of George 
Denis’ friends this week in referring to the death 
of his only daughter, barely twenty-one, follow- 
ing a brief illness. Mrs. Denis and Miss Alberta 
were abroad last year for a number of months 
and the trip proved one of intense enjoyment to 
the younger woman, whose letters home to her 
father were a source of profound delight to him. 
In their great bereavement, in the loss of their 
only child at so interesting an age, Mr. and Mrs. 
Denis have the warmest sympathy of their sor- 
rowing friends. 


Two New Evening Papers Projected 

Rumors of two new evening papers, to be in- 
flicted before long on a patient community, are 
afloat. The first Richmond to announce himself 
is an advertising solicitor, formerly connected with 
the Herald, later with the Record, finally with the 
Evening News, with all of which papers he had 
legal controversies and in every instance, I be- 
lieve, he was worsted in a court of law. Latterly, 
he has been in San Francisco, with the Post, 
where also his penchant for litigation had a 
chance for expression. With Mr. Rodman is con- 
nected the name of A. S. Petterson, formerly of 


| the Record, later of Santa Barbara, who is re- 


puted to be Mr. Rodman’s editorial partner. I 
am given to understand that a five hundred thou- 
sand dollar building, or of similar trifling cost, 
will house the new paper. The second willin’ 
Barkis is the Denver Post man, Mr. Bonfils, who 
once before had aspirations this way, and let es- 
cape him the finest chance ever offered to get con- 
trol of a vigorous evening paper that had almost 
arrived at the paying period. I believe the antics 
of an escaped elephant, that had broken loose 
from the circus controlled by Mr. Bonfils and 
his partner, so upset the Denver man at the time 
that he refused to consider further negotiations. 
Now he is again found casting a longing eye on 
the Los Angeles evening field. I wish them all 
well. 


Col. Trumbo’s Rise and Fall 

Older residents of Los Angeles, even those who 
have lived here for ten or twelve years, will re- 
call Isaac Trumbo, one of the best-dressed as 
he was one of the most companionable of men. 
Colonel Trumbo at one time was the promoter 
of a scheme to construct a short line between 
Los Angeles and Salt Lake City, an enterprise 
since realized through the energies of William A. 
Clarke and his associates. When the colonel 
first launched his idea, he was living here, but 
later he made San Francisco his home, after fail- 
ing in an effort to be elected ta the United States 
senate from Utah. This week, I noticed a San 
Francisco banking institution levied on the 
Trumbo pictures and tapestries, the colonel of 
recent years having met with financial losses. His 
last Los Angeles appearance was a few years 
ago, as the principal owner in what was then re- 
garded as rich San Diego county mines. These 
properties, after giving extraordinary promise of 
wealth, finally petered out and were sold for 
debts. 


Frederick Warde’s Honest Caller 

Frederick Warde, the distinguished Shakes- 
pearean interpreter, has gently called me to task 
for certain reflections on the supporting com- 
pany in “Julius Caesar,” the attraction at the 
Majestic last week. He reminds me that in 





these days of modern drama, when the average 
actor prefers problem plays or social flubdub 
comedies to the legitimate, it is no easy task to 
sign competent people for Shakespearean roles. 
Not only is it difficult to get actors to declaim 
the sonorous blank verse of Shakespeare, but to 
wear sandals and togas with becoming dignity 
is even a still more difficult task for the down- 
to-date histrion. J can see now that he has had 
his troubles in getting an ideal cast, but he also 
has met with delightful experiences. Here ts one 
of the latter: Rung up on the ’phone the other 
day, he was asked to make an appointment with 
the speaker at the other end of the wire. At the 
allotted time a fine-appearing man of business- 





like aspect responded. Mr. Warde met him in 
the hotel lobby, but the caller said he would 








like to talk with him privately, so they went to 
Mr. Warde’s apartments. Arrived there, the man 
counted out $43.75, saying, “Mr. Warde, here are 
principal and interest on a loan you made me 
twenty-three years ago.” Mr. Warde laughed 
and shook his head, but the other insisted he was 
right. “Twenty-three years ago,” he explained, 
“I and another boy were put off the train in a 
wild place in the Sierra Nevada mountains be- 
cause we had no money. You and your com- 
pany were sidetracked there for several hours. T 
asked you to take us with you to the first large 
town. You referred me to your manager. He 
turned me down cold, and then I went back to 
you, and you went with me to the ticket office 
and inquired the fare to the place named. ‘The 
agent said $5.25, and you took out $10.50 and we 
got our tickets.” I might add that the lad in 
distress back in 1888, whom Frederick Warde so 
generously assisted, is today a prominent busi- 
ness man of this city. 


University Club Insurgents Triumph 

At the annual meeting of the University Club 
last Thursday, the insurgents captured the works 
and elected the following directorate: Clair E. 
Tappaan, Dr, Hill Hastings, Ed North, Harring- 
ton Brown, E. L,. Mayberry, Austin O. Martin 
and Lynn Helm. For governing officers the 
board elected Clair Tappaan, president; E. L. 
Mayberry, vice president, and Ed North, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Of the 620 members, upward of 
75 per cent were in attendance at the meeting. 
While waiting for the election returns, the retir- 
ing president, Judge Conrey, invited Frederick 
Warde, guest of Dr. Walter Lindley, to address 
the club, which the tragedian did in his happiest 
manner, arousing the several hundred in his au- 
dience to a high state of enthusiasm by his argu- 
ments in favor of the worth of Shakespearean 
plays for cultured people. Roars of laughter 
greeted his characteristic closing, when he said 
he would have to be excused as he was obliged to 
leave the club to commit a murder. An hour 
later, at the Majestic, Julius Caesar was assas- 
sinated. 


Hint to Chief of Police 

Chief of Police Sebastian could render to the 
community no better service than to suppress 
the picture films of the Elsie Siegel-New York 
Chinatown tragedy of a few years ago. Certain 
well known Chinese merchants of the city have 
requested that those repellant scenes be inter- 
dicted in Los Angeles, and they are on good 
ground in their opposition. Only evil results can 
accrue from so pernicious an exhibit. While 
there is an ordinance that prohibits minors from 
going into penny arcades, the law is not strictly 
enforced. Picture shows are patronized mainly 
by youngsters of both sexes, hence it were bet- 
ter that such horrors as the Siegel affair be elim- 
inated. Here is a matter that might be taken up 
with profit by the women’s clubs of the city. 


If Perkins Retires 


Friend William Richardson, formerly a San 
Bernardino newspaper man, and at present con- 
ducting a daily paper in Berkeley, is seeking the 
position of immigration commissioner in San 
Francisco, vice Hart North, who is to retire. Mr. 
Richardson has the indorsement of members of 
the state press association, and I believe that 
Senator Works will favor his candidacy. The 
place, however, being in Senator Perkins’ baili- 
wick, the latter will have more to say in regard 
to the disposition of the office. It would be a 
good appointment. Incidentally, I hear that Sen- 
ator Perkins continues to lose vitality, and his 
forced retirement, by ill health, is imminent. In 
that event watch out for the appointment of 
Francis J. Heney by Governor Johnson. 


Bit of Ojai Valley History 

Probably hundreds of Los Angelans in driving 
from Nordhoff to Ventura have noticed a little 
grave marked by a white slab and tiny fence, 
under the spreading branches of a live oak 
tree, on the side of the road, about midway. 
Doubtless, they have speculated, as I have, as to 
the history of that quiet spot near the vineyard. 
Mr, A. L. Stetson, who has just returned from a 
visit to the Ojai Valley, has enlightened me. It 
seems that forty-two years ago the Philadelphia 
and California Petrolerm Company bought the 
Ojai rancho of 17,000 acres and sent out John P. 
Green, the president of the corporation to con- 
duct the drilling campaign. It was not a suc- 
cess, and later the land was subdivided and 
placed on the market, bringing at that time about 
$6 an acre. It was in the year and a half of their 
sojourn in the valley that a daughter was born 
to Mr. and Mrs. Green, but the little one did not 
survive and, the body was interred under the oak 
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tree as stated. Mr. Green, with his wife and two 
grown daughters, are guests at Nordhoff this 
month and a recent issue of the Ojai contains 
an interesting interview with the old gentleman, 
who, until lately, was a vice president of the 
Pennsylvania Railway Company. It is his first 
return visit in forty years. Anyone acquiring 
certificates of title to lands in the Ojai may have 
noticed they were based upon the assumption 
that “the title in John P. Green being a good 
one,” etc. This is due to the fact that when the 
ranch was subdivided, the entire tract was deeded 
to Mr. Green, as trustee. 


New National Bank Projected 

Los Angeles is to have another national bank, 
with affiliations that should bring the latest ad- 
dition to the city’s financial institutions to the 
front from-the time its doors open for business. 
Those responsible already are in control of one 
of the strongest of the savings banks in the state, 
and the need for wider connections along col- 
lateral lines has been long felt. ‘The location of 
the new concern is to adjoin that of its older 
auxiliary, near one of the city’s most promising 
business corners. 
Will Force Prohibition to the Front 

From the state capital word comes that the in- 
jection of Lieutenant Governor Albert J. Wal- 
lace, by himself, into the liquor issue in the state 
senate, has not tended to bring about anything 
like cordiality between certain influences now 
seeking control of political affairs within the 
Republican party organization. The lieutenant 
governor is charged with having upset all prece- 
dent when he insisted upon naming, as conferees 
on the Wylie local option bill, partisans of his 
own way of thinking in regard to that message. 
He has explained that the liquor issue had 
elected him, and he was justified in the view that 
the opposition has no rights he is bound to re- 
spect. The outcome will probably be to force 
the prohibition issue more prominently to the 
front as a political bone of contention. 


Salt Lake Plum Waiting to Drop 

There is a $12,000-a-year position vacant on the 
Salt Lake road, and the pull that is being exerted 
in the effort to secure it is tremendous. The late 
Judge W. R. Kelly, who died last week, was sent 
here from Omaha by E. H. Harriman, who want- 
ed a lawyer who would be acceptable to himself 
as well as to the Clark interests, jointly-owned, 
railway property. Judge Kelly filled that want to a 
nicety. As head of the Union Pacific’s law bu- 
reau he had been in receipt of a larger salary, 
but he was anxious to come to Southern Cali- 
fornria, where his near relatives lived. J hear 
that Frank P. Flint was offered the position and 
declined it. Also it is stated on the same author- 
ity that Oscar Lawler may have a similar oppor- 
tunity. By the way, until Frank Flint received 
his appointment on the monetary commission, the 
plan was for Oscar Lawler to join him in prac- 
ticing law here, offices having been tentatively 
engaged for that purpose. That the railroad va- 
cancy will go to Judge Kelly’s assistant, Mr. Rus- 
sell, is the belief of those in a position to know. 


Answering “Political Inquirer” 

Political Inquirer: It is true that the present 
Lincoln-Roosevelt Republican state central com- 
mittee will name the delegation from California 
to the next Republican national convention. Also, 
there will have to be an extra session of the leg- 
islature, to redistrict the state, before the presi- 
dential election next year, otherwise we shall not 
be in position to vote for members of the lower 
house of congress, Inasmuch as it will devolve 
upon the special session of congress to make the 
new congressional apportionment, California can- 
not act until later. The new conditions will give 
Los Angeles one and possibly two new mem- 
bers of congress, as well as several additional 
members of the two houses at the state capital. 


How New Law Will Affect Women 

In reply to an inquiry as to whether or not the 
new eight-hour bill affecting women includes in 
its provisions house servants and similar classes 
of employes my understanding is that it only 
includes operatives in manufacturing, mercantile, 
laundry, hotel, restaurant, telephone and tele- 
graph industries, employes of transportation com- 
panies, and those who work in offices. Women 
employed in harvesting, canning and kindred la- 
bor are exempt from the provisions of the new 
law, a violation of which is punishable by a fine 
ranging as high as $200 or an imprisonment 
limit to thirty days, or both. Employers who 
have made a study of the probable results are of 
the opinion that the new statute will throw scores 
of women out of work, as there is no eight-hour 
state law for men in California. It is incorrect, 











however, to say, as has been published, that the 
new act is due to union labor agitation. As a 
matter of fact, the State Federation of Labor, 
while probably willing enough to give to the new 
act its moral support, really had little or nothing 
to do with its final passage. It was left alto- 
gether to certain enthusiastic and wealthy club 
women of San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Noted British Editor Here 

Hugh Chisholm, a well-known London news- 
paper man and the editor of the St. James Ga- 
zette of that metropolis, has been a Southern 
California visitor for several weeks. He is a 
Pasadena hotel guest, winding up his American 
outing in this region. At one time Mr. Chisholm 
had editorial charge of the London Times. 


Another Convert Likely 

In the retirement of Assistant Secretary Pierce 
of the interior department, Los Angeles and 
Southern California will Jose a staunch cham- 
pion, especially in the matter of oil land legisla- 
tion, wherein Southern California as a whole is 
especially interested. Mr. Pierce made us an 
official visit not long ago, at which time he gave 
a close study to the oil land difficulties. As a re- 
sult, congress enacted the law that has abrogated 
what is known as the Yarde decision, He was 
so charmed with residence conditions here that 
he may decide to settle in Southern California 
as soon as he winds up his work with the in- 
terior department. 


Big Trek to Europe Ahead 

Trekking for Europe has begun, and so far as 
Los Angeles is concerned, a score or more of 
well-known men and women of this city already 
have their trunks packed for the ocean voyage. 
Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Mueller will start in a few 
days, to be followed by Mr. and Mrs. Mel Adler. 
Oscar Morgan is to joint the procession early 
in April, planning to meet the Muellers in Paris 
later in the month. The W. D. Woolwines leave 
today for a tour of the world. Mrs. MacGowan, 
son and daughter sail from New York within a 
few weeks, and a score of other more or less well- 


known Los Angelans have their berths engaged, 


for an early start. I hear that Billy Dunn had 
a severe attack of homesickness on the way over, 
but is now convalescing. The J. Ross Clarks are 
on the continent. 


End of Woolwine-Fredericks Controversy 

When Circuit Judge Erskine M. Ross declined 
this week to disbar Capt. J. D. Fredericks from 
United States court practice, it was a legal de- 
cision that he probably shrank from giving, 
since Tom Woolwine was for several years at- 
tached to the federal courts in this city in the 
capacity of deputy clerk, and as assistant United 
States district attorney. In that service he met 
Judge Ross frequently and the older Democrat 
entertained a sincere liking for the youngster, as 
he then was. With this final ruling, friends of 
both Fredericks and Woolwine hope that the 
long-drawn controversy will end. It has occu- 
pied public attention for several months, and has 
proved expensive to the taxpayers. Having met 
defeat at every turn, T’om, I hope, will cheer- 
fully resign himself to the inevitable and prove 
that he is a good loser. 
Inexcusable Rudeness at Theaters 

It would seem that theatrical managers had 
left nothing undone in their efforts to provide 
for the comfort and convenience of their patrons, 
but there is one improvement, sadly needed, and 
not yet made—the lack of which will one day re- 
sult in the organization of a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Audiences. In every 
program is printed a notice that “ladies are re- 
quested to remove their hats,’ and it is time that 
a second admonition accompany this, to the effect 
that conversation should be carried on between 
acts and not while the curtain is up. At Tues- 
day night’s performance of “The Dawn of To- 
morrow,” at the Majestic, a sermon worthy the 
undivided attention of every person of intelli- 
gence who is open to conviction, a certain critic 
sat surrounded by half a dozen elegantly clad 
women, possessors of cultured voices and accents, 
and outwardly persons of good breeding. But at 
tense moments of the play these women insisted 
upon holding animated discussions ranging from 
a comparison of Gertrude Elliott’s beauty with 
that of her famous sister, to the superioriy of the 
harem skirt over the hobble, and from the virtue 
of Christian Science to the mysteries of a divorce 
suit and the latest gossip over a fashionable wed- 
ding. Doubtless, if I were to accuse these women 
of rudeness they would be highly indignant, but 
individuals whose gentleness is a matter of in- 
stinct rather than of training, whose breeding 
comes from within rather than without, are the 








ones who are considerate of their neighbors at all 
times and in all circumstances. Not only was the 
conversation of these women an insult to the act- 
ress, but it was an effrontery to the audience. 
One irascible elderly man remarked, after strain- 
ing his ears in a vain effort to catch the words 
from the stage, “Why doesn’t the management get 
a moving picture machine to throw two words on 
the curtain before each act, just two words— 


‘Shut Upy 7 





Official Spiritual Uplift 

I am curious to know why Mayor Alexander 
should have officially declared March 15, or any 
other time, as a day of prayer. Not that I have ob- 
jections to the city hall closing its official doors 
for that purpose—I am sure such action would 
prove beneficial—but 1 am wondering if there is 
anything in the city charter that authorizes the 
city executive to designate special times for 
spiritual outpourings. Or was this a suggestion 
from the mayor's newspaper mentor? 
May Compromise Trumbull Case 

I doubt if there will be an appeal in the Bald- 
win-Trumbull case, reports to the contrary not- 
withstanding. I have heard it rumored that the 
legal heirs are willing to compromise on a rea- 
sonable monetary basis, satisfactory to all con- 
cerned, As there is plenty for everybody, this 
would seem to be a wise move, since it will re- 
lease the property from all litigation and permit 
a final distribution of the estate. 


Changes at Whittier School 

Changes of importance at the Whittier schoo! 
may be expected under the new conditions that 
are projected. Trustees Clark and Newlin are 
about to give way to W. EB, McVay, the well- 
known banker, and’ Prescott F. Cogswell of EF) 
Monte, appointed by Governor Johnson. | hear 
that the new superintendent—not yet named—is 
an expert on the subject of youthful penology. 
May Repeat Texas’ History 

Sonora and Lower California may become a 
part of the United States, if the tentative plans 
that are being matured in Los Angeles do not 
miscarry. It is within the bounds of possibility 
that before the present Mexican troubles are 
ended there may be a repetition of the incidents 
that placed Texas in the Union. According to a 
story now being told, the American end of the 
revolutionary junta, with headquarters in Los 
Angeles, already has its plans completed for an- 
nexing at the right time. Enlistments for the in- 
surrecto cause are in steady of progress here, the 
inducement being the promise of 640 acres of 
Jand across the Rio Grande, with a certain cash 
bonus after the cause has been won. With So- 
nora and Lower California filled with Americans, 
among whom may be numbered several Davy 
Crocketts and Sam Houstons, who shall say that 
the experineces of Texas may not be repeated 
with another star added to the flag undreamed ot 
ten years ago? Should that be accompltshed, 
there would quickly ensue a trekking movement 
toward the lower west coast of vast proportions. 
In Sonora there are millions of acres of land as 
fertile as those in Southern California, and a sim- 
ilar observation on a slightly more limited scale, 
applies to Lower California. There are wood 
and water in plenty, with boundless opportuni- 
ties for the homesceker. It was called to my 
attention this week that President Madero, head 
of the provisional Mexican government, is well 
known in Los Angeles. He was for several years 
a student in Santa Clara College, and he has 
been a visitor here time and again. I am informed 
that so late as 1910 he was a guest in a prominent 
Los Angeles home for several weeks. 





Children’s Pictures in Characteristic Attitudes 


Carbons, Platinotypes, Etchings 


Unquestionable Artistic Endorsements 
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Studio and Art Gallery, 336% So. Broadway 
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PLANADA, THE MODEL TOWN-. 
SITE OF MERCED COUNTY 








When J. Harvey McCarthy acquired 

control, through the Planada Develop- 
ment Company, of 210 acres of land in 
Merced county, and announced his in- 
tention of laying out a model town- 
site, Los Angelans, who have noted the 
business development of this enterpris- 
ing realty dealer, knew they would not 
be mistaken in predicting daring and 
original lines in the creation and es- 
tablishment of this ambitious project. 
As president of the Pioneer Develop- 
ment Company, Mr. McCarthy has fitly 
demonstrated his ability to “make 
good,” as witness his success in the 
- promotion of such well-planned sub- 
divisions in Los Angeles and vicinity 
as Cresto del Arroyo, Glendale Place, 
Windermere Park, University Place 
and other equally attractive tracts now 
comfortably filled with good homes, 

Planada is in the center of a won- 
derfully fertile country. It is 9 miles 
east of Merced, on the Santa Fe main 
line, and is the nearest shipping point 
for a horticultural and agricultural 
paradise whose products rank with the 
best in the state. With this rich “back 
country,” as a “feeder” for his pros- 
pective town, the indefatigable head of 
the Planada Development Company has 
not hesitated to plan big things for his 
pet project, with the result that the 
landscape work designed by Wilbur 
David Cook, Jr., of this city, member 
of the American Society of Landscape 
Architects, surpasses in ornamental 
beauty any similar attempts at town- 
site building in embryo known on the 
coast. Working in conjunction with E. 
D. Severance, a civil engineer of ability 
and originality, and in harmony with 
the architectural scheme devised by 
Arthur Henrik Stibolt of Los Angeles, 
also of established reputation, the re- 
sult is a perfect unity of action in 
every way satisfactory and commend- 
able. 

Planada is laid out on a radical sys- 
tem, with due regard for the proper lo- 
eation of parks and public buildings 
and for the future expansion of resi- 
dential, business and industrial sec- 
tions, in accordance with the most 
modern ideas of civic improvement 
and development. Unsightly alleys do 
not offend the eye in tnis “city beau- 
tiful,’” since the approaches are de- 
flected, thus effectualy concealing the 
vista. Architecturally, the mission 
type will prevail and an idea of the 
style of buildings planned may be 
gained by a glance at the architect’s 
drawing for the projected hotel, ap- 
pearing on this page. Designs for a 
city hall, a bank, stores and other 
buildings harmonize with the hotel 
plans, giving a pleasing effect of unity 
in thorough keeping with the general 
scheme of the projectors. 

In addition to the noble townsite, the 
Los Angeles syndicate responsible for 
this original enterprise has acquired by 
purchase more than 5,000 acres of the 
fertile land adjoining Planada, which it 
purposes subdividing in ten, twenty 
and forty acre tracts for the market. 
The soil is particularly adapted to the 
growing of fruits, particularly figs, and 
alfalfa. In fact, the land is reputed to 
be the best for fruit and agricultural 
products in the entire San Joaquin val- 
ley. For years it has been a noted 
grain producer and is a rich, deep al- 
luvial soil, with an abundance of un- 
derlying water and good markets close 
at hand. 

With so rich a surrounding country, 
and as the nearest railroad point for 
the immense Maricopa mining district, 
as well as for the tributary foothill 
ranches, Planada seems destined to 
become the center of a wealthy con- 
stituency in that regard fully justifying 
the faith of the promoters. Cheap 
power is assured by the projected con- 
tract with the San Joaquin Light and 
Power Company, and a “clean” city is 
guaranteed by the temperance ideas 
that will prevail, since the syndicate 
has a sale clause that makes the sa- 
loon an unknown factor in Planada’s 
development, 

By an ingenious arrangement, the 
business sites on the main streets are 
fully as valuable a mile from the rail- 
road station as those immediately con- 
tiguous, for the reason that the ex- 
treme limits of the property are first 
reached by the incoming ranchers, 
whose lands lie beyond the townsite. 
Broadway, the principal business thor- 
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oughfare, is 170 feet in width, with 
a 40-foot parking reservation in the 
center, intended as a future right- 
of-way for electric cars. It will be 
planted to cocos plumosus. The side- 
walks on Broadway will be 15 feet 
wide and many of the stores will be 
given an arcade treatment. Elaborate 
electroliers, five to the block, will give 
superb lighting effects to this impos~ 





Planada shall teaad in all respects 
worthy of emulation. Only 135 miles 
southeast of San Francisco and 300 
miles northeast of Los Angeles, here 
is destined to develop, if the admir- 
able plans of the company prevail, as 
there is every assurance they will, the 
model interior city of California. 


| Book Reviews: The Prodigal Judge 


“What would the world say if it could 
know that Judge Slocum Price makes 
his bed with a hoe! . . Nearing 
three score years and ten, the allotted 
span as set down by the Psalmist— 
once a man of fashion, soldier, states- 
man and lawgiver—and makes his bed 











cum Price, who, having departed into a 
far country and having squandered his 
inheritance of wealth and talent and 
prominence, forsakes his husks of 
drunken debauchery and returns at the 
eleventh hour through the ever-open 
door of hope. What a history, indeed, 
is his—and yet the situations, the com- 
mentaries of this altogether unique in- 
dividual are so irresistibly droll it is 
impossible to refrain from laughter, 
frequently and heartily. Then, his pos- 
sible regeneration invites continual 
speculation, coming unexpectedly and 
most tragically at last. Companioning 
this disreputable, but remarkable, rep- 
resentative of optimism is his tempera- 
mental opposite, Solomon Mahaffy, 
whose pessimistic flashes of ironic wit 
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ing business boulevard. From the sta- 
tion it will present a vista nearly a mile 
in length, terminating in a group of 
municipal buildings with the fountain 
and dome of the city hall as the focal 
objects, 

For future civic improvement so- 
cieties the townsite company has set 
aside public reservations that will in- 
sure the coming citizens playground 





J. HARVEY M’CARTHY 


centers in the various sections of this 
model municipality in embryo. In 
short, the Planada Development Com- 
pany has adapted the best ideas known 





with a hoe! What a history!” Thus 


| comments “The Prodigal Judge,” char- 


acteristically, whimsically, on his deg- 
radation and pathetic life story in offer- 
ing the poor hospitality of his miser- 
able hovel to one small traveler—Han- 
nibal Wayne Hazard. This latest pro- 
duction of Vaughan Kester, who, by the 
way, is a comparatively new aspirant 
for literary honors, has so much of 
real merit that it is a genuine pleasure 
to commend it. It is the story of a 
family tragedy, told without casuistry. 
Apparently, at the death of old General 
Quintard, and the sale of the barren es- 
tate in the pine woods of North Caro- 
lina, in 1835, the annals of his race are 
closed—and would have been but for a 
mysterious boy, Hannibal Wayne Haz- 
ard, whose presence as a member of the 
general’s household at “the Barony” 
remains unexplained. No solution to 
the mystery being forthcoming, the boy 
finds a sympathetic, but rather irre- 
sponsible friend in Bob Yancy of 
Scratch Hill, so called because “some 
say it’s the fleas; others agin hold it’s 
the eternal bother of making a living 
here, but fleas or living, you scratch fo’ 
both.” 


How this Jad binds the lives of many 
persons of divers minds and widely 
separated in station and distance, at a 
day when stages and steamboats con- 
nected the centers of eastern and west- 
ern civilization and trade, the latter 
represented in the frontier town of 
Memphis, Tenn., is a story in which a 
skeleton—the bones of which rattle 
loudly, even above the sound of jest and 
laughter—remains artfully hidden to 
the end of the tale. The eagerness of 
western representatives to remove this 
interesting young person from the care 
of Yancy, his self-appointed guardian, 
introduces considerable action and 
complication. Yancy is a philosopher 
more picturesque than practical; only 
matched by Richard Cavendish, the 
Earl of Lambeth. 


Central figure in a group of most 
skillfully drawn character sketches, in 





to modern civics and proposes that 


which this book excels, is Judge Slo- 


serve to give keener edge to the judge’s 
spontaneous humor. 


Strangely touching this inimitable 
pair and interwoven with their inter- 
ests is a genuine love story—genuine 
because the two rivals act as decent, 
self-respecting men (with the usual 
amount of weakness and folly), might 
in like circumstances. The parting of 
Bruce Carrington and Betty Malroy 
on the eve of her marriage to the “oth- 
er fellow’ may raise a question of 
ethics, but it is satisfyingly human; 
without detracting from the good qual- 
ities of Charley Norton, it serves to 





bring out the strength of Carrington; 
while the fate of Charley “at the church 
door,” although sad, disposes of a most 
disagreeable situation dramatically, but 
summarily. If there is any adverse 
criticism of the book, it is on the ple- 
thora of melodrama introduced. in the 
doings of Colonel Fentress, Murrell, 
Ware and the “Clan,” but these seem 
necessary to unravel the snarl caused 
by General Quintard’s inconsiderate re- 
serve about his family affairs. 


Since writing ‘The Fortunes of the 
Landrays,” Mr. Kester, evidently piqued 
by the indifferent reception accorded 
that earlier work by a fickle reading 
public, has studied diligently the whim- 
sical fancies of his audience and meas- 
ured the strength of his fellow compet- 
itors in the field of light fiction with 
marked good effect. His style evidences 
his attention to technique, as well as 
to the less certain tastes of his audit- 
ors. Without losing certain artistic 
ideals, he has struck a popular note. 
“The Prodigal Judge” is bright and en- 
tertaining; the development of the plot 
is artful; the climaxes are approached 
with dramatic force; the dialogues are 
clever and spontaneous; the wit is 
sparkling and delicious; the descrip- 
tions are graphically limned and 
worthy, while the characterizations, 
especially for the modern novel, are re- 
markable in number, fidelity to detail 
and lifelike proportions. (“The Prog- 
igal Judge.” By Vaughan Kester. 
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By Blanche Rogers Lott 


“Music was born free; and to win 
freedom is its destiny. It will become 
the most complete of all reflexes of 
nature by reason of its untrammelled 
immateriality. Even the poetic word 
ranks lower in point- of -ineorporeal- 
ness. It can gather together and dis 
perse, can be motionless repose or wild- 
est tempestuosity; it has the extremest 
heights perceptible to man—what other 
art has these?—and its emotion seizes 
the human heart with that intensity 
which is independent of the ‘idea.’ It 
realizes a temperament, without de- 
scribing it, with the mobility of the 
soul, with the swiftness of consecu- 
tive moments; and this, where painter 
or sculptor can represent only one side 
or one moment, and the poet tardily 
communicates a temperament and its 
manifestations by words.” So writes 
Ferruccio Busoni in his recently pub- 
lished book, “A New Esthetic in Music.” 
Tuesday evening Los Angeles heard 
Busoni as the ruler over only one of 
his intellectual and musical domains. 
This man is one of the colossal mu- 
sical figures of our time and this first 
program simply gave a glimpse of the 
musician. Chopin has been portrayed 
to us so long as a sentimental, sickly, 
effeminate being that readings of the 
Busoni kind cause many a doubtful 
shake of the head. He requires dicta- 
tion from no one and causes his hearers 
to listen and think and then the inno- 
vations, if such one chooses to call 
them, stir to admiration. In the mar- 
velous renditions of the Liszt numbers, 
which made up so large a place on the 
program, the variety of tones thought 
out seem never ending. The opening 
number, the organ prelude’ and fugue 
arranged by Busoni, was unsatisfac- 
tery en account of the overworked 
pedals, it being impossible to follow 
the voices. The program for Friday 
evening is of broader scope and will be 
eagerly awaited. 


At its last concert, the Lyric Club 
drew, as it always does, a capacity au- 
dience at Simpson Auditorium. This 
club is without doubt one of the best 
singing organizations in tue United 
States. In fact, where can a _ finer 
body of voices be found? Mr. Poulin 
has this chorus under perfect control 
and its work is worthy of the highest 
commendation. To have one hundred, 
or nearly that number, singers balanced 
just evenly is not an easy task. Week- 
ly rehearsals are held in a small ha'l; a 
last rehearsal held in the large audi- 
torium, empty, is entirely another mat- 
ter from singing in the same place 
when it is filled. However, at the con- 
eert Friday evening the first sopranos 
overbalanced every other part to such 
an extent that it was at times impos- 
sible to tell whether the songs were in 
three or four parts, and the under 
voices could not be followed. It would 
seem advisable to place those glorious- 
voiced sopranos farther baek and bring 
forward the altos—anything that will 
equalize the parts and bring with it 
well-nigh perfection. The club’s selec- 
tions were wisely chosen and cleverly 
varied in style, but all sung in the same 
color and manner. A somber, gray 
tone is unknown to these happy wom- 
en. Irrespective of the sentiment of the 
song, the tonal quality was ever bril- 
liant. ‘The soloists, all members of the 
club, did their parts most excellently. 
All who are interested in chamber mu- 
sic-here regret that poor judgment was 
used by the Brahms’ Quintet in the se- 
lection of compositions suitable for 
such a concert. At their own concerts, 
which only lovers of chamber music at- 
tend, these artists have proved their 
right to a powerful place in our 
midst, educationally and artistically. 
Shorter and more interesting numbers 
from this audience’s standpoint would 
have shown hundreds the beauty of 
chamber music which Krehbiel calls 
“the finest form of absolute music.” 
But the long encore, the first movement 
of the Saint-Saens quintet which fol- 
lowed two movements of the same 
work, and two movements of the quin- 
tet by Brahms, to musicians one of 





the greatest of his compositions, were 
too long and heavy a dose in the cir- 
cumstances. 

for this evening, 


The program 


inviting, presenting the. Trio for piano 


and strings by Tschaikowsky, written | 


in honor of Nicholas Rubinstein, and 
Dvorak’s Bagatelles for two violins, 
‘cello and piano. This number has 
probably never been given here, thoug4 
much 
sic has; 
the marvelous piano quintet which Dal- 
housie Young played twice with the 
Krauss Quartet, and the piano quartei 
have been given. 


The Wagner program of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra will be given April 7. 
It will be the last concert for the sea- 
son. 

Under the direction of Mr, E, D. 
Keck, a chorus of one hundred voices 
gave a performance of Mendelssohn's 
“St. Paul’ at Riverside last week. The 
soloists, prominent singers occupying 
church positions in Los Angeles and 
Pasadena, were Mrs. Porterfield, Miss 
Christin, Messrs. Miller and Porter. 


Mrs. Estelle Heartt-Dreyfus, assist- 
ed by Mrs. Walter Raymond and Will- 
iam A. Schmidt, ’cellist, gave the fol- 
lowing Lenten program in Pasadena 
this week: 

Dnet, Quis est homo (Rossini), Salutation of 
the Dawn (Irrederick Stevenson), Mrs, Dreyfus, 
*cello obligato by Hr. Schmidt. Wark, Hark the 
Lark (Schubert), The Swan (Grieg), Daisies 
(Manner), The Wind (Spross), The Snowflake 
(Cowen), Mrs. Dreyfus. I Know a Bank (Leb— 
inann), The Nightingale (Alabieff), Roses After 
Rain (Hawley), Mrs. Raymond. Song Cycle, In 
Memoriam (Lehmann), Mrs. Dreyfus. 


Press notices from Buda Pesth of the 
performances of Gertrude Cohen in 
eoncert there, in conjunction with 
Frieda Hempel, the Berlin opera sing- 
er, have arrived, and show our talent- 
ed townswoman to have achieved tre- 
mendous success in a city where she 
had no friends and relied solely upon 
her worth. One critic suggested she re- 
turn and give a recital by herself. 
Hempel’s Berlin manager has request- 
ed Miss Cohen to allow him to arrange 
dates for her in Berlin and _ there- 
abouts. She also met with great suc- 
cess at a benefit concert in Vienna, 
arranged by the nobility. Leschetitzky 
has taken a personal interest in Gert- 
rude since the beginning of her study 
with him more than two years ago. 


Getti-Casazza, general 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
decided to put on this present season 
Arthur Nevin’s opera, “Twilight,” with 
book in English by Randolph Hartley, 
son of Rev. Benjamin Hartley of Los 
Angeles, The first performance is to 
be given in the latter half of March. 
The three roles will be sung by Mme. 
Gadski and Messrs. Martin and With- 
erspoon. ‘The director will be Hertz 
Mr. Nevin calls it “an opera in three 
pictures.” Between the pictures will 
be dark changes of scenery, during 
which the music will go on, and there 
will be no curtains. The story is placed 
in the western backwoods of America 
in war time. The three principal char- 
acters are a young girl, her lover and 
her father. 


+o _ 


Honors for Signor Lucchesi 

Signor Lucchesi has written a new 
Italian song, “T’Amo,” for Alessandro 
Boneci. The great tenor, who greatly 
admires this new composition, will add 
it to his future programs together with 
other well-known English songs by the 
same composer, published by GC. W. 
Thompson & Co. of Boston, During his 
sojourn in Los Angeles, Signor Bonci 
called at Signor Lucchesi’s studio, in 
the Majestic Theater building, to hear 
his three-act English opera “Marquise 
of Pompadour,” and was so deeply im- 
pressed with its musical value that, 
spontaneously and enthusiastically, he 
promised to do all in his power to have 
it produced in New York. It is Signor 
Lucchesi’s intention to give a public 


Sat- | 
urday, of the Brahms Quintet is most | 


of the composer’s chamber mu- | 
the variations for string trio, | 


manager of | 
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Over 133,000 
J. & C. Fischer Pianos in Use 


| If you could buy a genuine J. & C. Fischer 
Piano for $375, delivered in your home, 
would you hesitate, or take chances on buy- 


ing some other piano. 


TO READERS OF THE GRAPHIC: 


Bring in this advertisement with $25, and promise to pay 


$10 a month, and select your J. & C. Fischer Piano. 
30 J. & C. Fischers to select from. 


Over 


We are sole agents. 


The Big Exclusive Piano House 


‘BARTLETT MUSIC CoO. 


233 South Broadway 


reading of his opera with local artists 
in the near future. 











Opposite City Hall 


CAWSTON OSTRICH 
FEATHERS 


ARE SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 
Awarded prize medals at Paris, 'St. Louis, Buffalo, 


Omaha, Portland, Jamestown and Seattle Expositions 


OLD FEATHERS VALUABLE 


Bring them to us to be dyed, recurled and made over 


AWSTON 


OSTRICH FARM 
SOUTH PASADENA, CAL. 
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EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK 


Warren BE. Rollins—Steckel Gallery, 

Ernest I. Smith—Blanchard Gallery. 

Yrances Hf, Gearhart and James fF. 
ney—Walker Theater Building. 

Regina O' Kane—1306 §S. Figueroa St. 


MecBur- 


By Everett C. Maxwell 

Warren |. Rollins opened his sec- 
ond annual exhibition of Indian figure | 
studies and desert landscape subjects 
at the Steckel Gallery Thursday of Jast 
week. The following Saturday, Mr. 
and Mrs. Rollins, assisted by the Misses | 
Olive Percival and Rita Green, tender- 
ed a reception and private view to, 
about two hundred invitegd guests, Mr. 
Rollins has made Los Angeles his head- | 
quarters for the last two years, com- 
ing here from the north. For many 
years he was closely identified with art 
interests in San Francisco, at which 
place he was a prominent worker and 
a valued instructor. Like many anoth- 
er, this capable painter heard the call 
of the desert siren, and his old accus- 
tomed haunts knew him no more. No 
city studio or educational institution 
could offer an attraction strong enough 
to ture him from his new field, and he | 
has gone forth to conquer with wea- 
pons which, judging from the present 
showing, were adequate to the fray. 
The path up which he has climbed to | 
success has not been strewn with roses. | 
It has been hewn from mesa granite 
and beset with thorns. The safely- 
housed art lovers and city bred artists | 
who paint fair women and sweet pas- 
torals know nothing of the hardships, 
privations and discomforts which are ' 
endured by the desert painter. Those | 
who work afield grow strong by che | 
conflict with devious conditions, and 
their work takes on a positive, virile 
quality which makes an instant ap- 
peal to red-blooded men and women. 

* * co 


Mr. Rollins long ago realized that the 
greatest chance for the western painter 
lay in the mystical region known as 
the great southwest. The picturesque 
life of the Pueblo Indian and the weird, 
silent desert challenged the artist mind 
to interpret their secrets to the world, 
and Mr. Rollins was one of the many 
called and of the few chosen. Since he 
began the delineation of Indian desert 
life he has passed at least half of each 
year with the subjects he paints. He 
maintains studios at both Santa Fe and 
Taos, and from these points makes 
lengthy trips into the pueblo regions of 
New Mexico and Arizona. The west 
has produced several strong Indian , 
painters. Burbank studies to portray 
types, while Couse deals with the red | 
man as a hunter and sportsman. Rem- 
ington painted the blood-smeared war- 
ring brave, and Sharp and the late, 
Frank P, Sauerwein told of the domes- 
tic and social life of the original Ameri- 
can, To Mr. Rollins was it left to 
portray upon canvas the religious and 
psychical nature of the vanishing race. 
Many of his canvases depict weird, 
mystical rites and ceremonies, filling 
us with awe, at the same _ inspiring 
reverence. I always want to speak in 
hushed whispers when in the presence 
of his canvases for fear of disturbing 
a priest at his religious duties. 

* * * 

If Mr. Rollins’ past work has been 
of charm and beauty, I feel that in his 
present showing he has gone beyond 
the border land of promise into the up- 
per realms of real achievement. In 
other words, he has really “arrived.” 
His canvases possess all the qualities of 
lasting works of art and as such will 
take their place in the art of the ages. 
One of the most suecessful paintings 
shown at this time is called “Land of 
His Fathers” and depicts a splendid 
ideal type of the young brave seated 
upon a rocky mesa in the foreground 
gazing out across undulating sands to 
the distant rose-tinted buttes beyond. 
The figure, lithe and sinewy, is nude 
except for a crimson breech cloth 
which gives a rare color note to the 
picture. All about is the shimmering 
desert canopied by a sky as lovely, yet 
as indescribable as the lights in a per- 
fect topaz. ‘Reflections’ is a simple 











and easy composition showing a young 
Santa Clara Indian girl seated by a 
tiny pool. Her water jar stands by the 
water’s edge and a pale desert moon 
sheds a mystic loveliness over the sand 
hills behind her. The color scheme is 
of peculiar charm and the atmospherie 
qualities 
canvas called “Grand Canyon” is a 
thing to be considered with reverence. 
It might well be named “Retrospec- 


tion,” for in it is contained the tragedy | 


of a race. From a rocky promontory 
in the foreground two Indians, the man 
standing, the woman seated, are gaz- 
ing across the appalling depths of the 
Grand Canyon, No suggestion of paint 
mars the beauty of this scene. The 
canyon, wrapped in all its unearthly 
loveliness, fairly overpowers one with 
its majesty and from below a vapor of 
rainbow hues floats upward like incense 
from altar fires, 
* * * 

“The Historian” is a heroic render- 
ing showing a blanketed Indian carving 
the rain symbol upon the face of the 
cliff against which the figure is posed. 
This is an excellent piece of work, 
full of good color and well drawn. 
“The Cloud in the East’ is the title 
given Mr. Rollins’ latest work. It 
shows a priest standing upon a mesa 
with arms skyward. In answer to his 
prayer for rain a giant cloud is seen 
sweeping up from the east. This can- 
vas is brilliant beyond my power to de- 


' seribe. The color is grandiy daring and 


of excellent quality. The treatment is 
direct and spontaneous and, withal, one 
of the artist’s best pictures. “The Burn- 
ing Sands” is a canvas full of wonder- 


| ful vibration and unerring in its val- 


ues. The composition is excellent. “The 
Cave Man” shows a nude Indian seated 
before an array of water jars. “Song 
of the Shepherd” shows a red blanket- 
ed youth playing upon a queer flute and 
“The Musician” and “Grief” are figure 
studies full of feeling and well mod- 
eled, 
* * * 

Of great interest is a group of small 
sketches of quaint details of pueblo 
architecture and street scenes from 
Taos, Laguna, Santa Clara, and other 
Indian localities. Several well under- 
stood desert landscape studies add 
charm and variety to this collection. 
Lack of space forbids me to mention 
these in detail. Among the most strilk- 
ing are “Santa Fe,’’ sketch, “San Ga- 
briel Mission,” Santa Clara, N. M.,” 
“Sunlit Wall,” “Moonlight, Taos, N, M.” 
and “Ancient Street, Laguna, N. M.” 
| Every student and art lover should 
pay this exhibition a visit. 

* * * 


Wednesday of the present week there 
opened at the studio gallery of Mr. 
James E. McBurney, Walker Theater 
pbuilding, a joint exhibition of the work 
in watercolor of Miss Frances Hanne] 
Gearheart and the late portraits and 


| canvases in oil by Mr. McBurney. This 


exhibition, which was formally opened 
by a brilliant reception Wednesday 
afternoon, was planned by Mr. McBur- 
ney for the purpose of introducing Miss 
Gearheart’s work to local art lovers. 
Miss Gearheart, former head of the 
English department at the Los Ange- 
les high school, is now on a protracted 
leave of absence and has been a dili- 
gent worker in the art of watercolor 
painting for the last three years. AS 
a result she handles opaque color with 
much strength and understanding. She 
excels in rendering light and air. About 
forty-five subjects are on view, all 
taken from California motifs. Mr, Mc- 
Burney is showing new canvases, six 
of which are portraits. Review later. 
* * * 

Miss Nellie Huntington Gere, the 
popular head of the Normal school art 
department, has instituted a series of 
Saturday afternoon art exhibits of her 
late work in charcoal and monotypes 
at her tasteful studio at the Hotel Wat- 
son, corner of Pico and Flower streets. 
Miss Gere’s work is of rare artistic 
finish and bespeaks complete mastery 
of her mediums. Sixteen landscape 
monotypes in black and white are 


are of great interest. A large | 


; stitute of that city. 
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shown, four flower panels in color, eight 
landscapes in color, four large charcoals 
ali full of poetic charm and lyric 
beauty. 

* * 

Douglas Donelson, head of the crafts 
department of the manual arts high 
school, was selected by the board of 
trade of Pasadena to make the beauti- 
ful Greek cup, presented as a golden 
wedding gift by the citizens of Pasa- 
dena to Adolphus Busch. Mr. Donei- 
son has gained a world-wide reputation 
in the line of crafts and manual arts 
may be congratulated upon securing so 
able a head for its new department. 

* * * 


William Wendt, one of California’s 
best known artists, has been elected 


president of the California Art Club. | 


Mr. Wendt succeeds I". R. Liddell, first 
president of this organization, the two 
artists having both been prominent in 
organizing the club. Albert Clinton 
Conner remains honorary president 
and Charles Susi secretary of the 
club. 

An exhibition of landscape pictures 
from the brush of Ernest Browning 
Smith will be given at the Blanchard 
Gallery, beginning March 20 and con- 
tinuing two weeks. Twenty or twenty- 
five canvases will be shown, studies of 
Catalina and Los Angeles. 

* * * 


Edward B. Butler, president of But- 
ler Brothers, a leading wholesale no- 
tion house of Chicago, has bought for 
$150,000 eighteen paintings by George 
Inness and given them to the Art In- 
This gift, one of 
the largest in the history of the insti- 
tute, means that Chicago hereafer willl 
be the world’s central point for seeing 
and studying the works of Inness, “the 
greatest American landscape artist.” 

a * ” 


Martin J. Jackson, who formerly did 
much theatrical costume designing has 
just been commissioned to design the 
costumes for “The Girl of the Golden 
West,” soon to be produced in Lon- 
don. 
* * ca & 

Margaret B, Taylor, a portrait paint- 
er from Chicago, recently arrived in 
Los Angeles from San Diego and has 
just established a studio here. 

* * * 

Benj. C. Brown will hold his annual 
Pasadena exhibition in the music 
room at the Hotel Green opening Mon- 
day. Review later. 

* * * 

Miss Regina O’Kane opened an exhi- 
bition of her late work in oil at Bach- 
man’s, 1806 South Figueroa street, 
Tuesday of this week. Miss O’Kane 
has for a number of years been promi- 
nent in the field of local art. Her work 
is strong, free in handling, and always 
decorative in composition. Miss O’Kane, 
since her return from abroad a year 
ago, has acted as assistant instructor 
in the art department of the Normal 
School. This exhibition will continue 
one week. Let all who can attend, Re- 
view later. 





Alexandria 


Afternoon Tea, from four until six 
o'clock (50 cents), in the Grand 
Salon, is one of the Attractive 


Features of Social Life in Los An- 


geles. 


Mission Indian Grill is a delightful 
and unique resort for after-theater 


parties. 


Fine Orchestra Music 





EL: DEL MONTE 


DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 


Near old Monterey, 125 miles south of San Francisco 
ON MONTEREY BAY 


The Riviera of America 


A Place Where It Is Summer All the Year. 


Samething New Each Day for 
Your Pleasure and Profit. 


UNDER SAME MANAGEMENT 


Pacific Grove Hotel 
Pacific Grove, Cal., two miles beyond Del Monte, 
also on Monterey Bay. Rates $2.50 and $3 perday. 

American Plan. 
Address, H. R. WARNER, Manager. 
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By Ruth Burke 


Interest this week centered around 
several interesting weddings and one 
of the most feted of the young brides 
was Miss Helen Dickinson, daughter 
of Dr. and Mrs. D. K. Dickinson, whose 
marriage to Mr. Isaac Jay Boothe, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Boothe of South 
Pasadena, took place Wednesday even- 
ing. 
Christ Episcopal church, Rev. Baker P. 
Lee officiating. The bride was elabo- 
rately attired in a gown of white satin 
embroidered in pearls and trimmed 
with real lace. She wore a veil of 
tulle fastened in place with a spray of 
orange blossoms and carried a shower 
of lilies of the valley. Miss Nora Dick- 
inson, sister of the bride, was maid of 
honor. Her gown was of pink satin 
and lace and she carried a muff of 
pink sweet peas. The maids, Misses 
Edna Bradford, Fannie Todd Carpen- 
ter, Florence Brown and Olive Trask 


wore dresses of pink satin made alike | 
They car- | 


with beaded over-dresses. 
ried muffs of pink sweet peas. Mr. 
Louis Granger was best man and the 
ushers were Messrs. Sterling Boothe, 
Frank Von Tesler of San Diego, George 
Joeger of San Diego, John Phelps, Harl 
Boothe and Dr. John S, Curran. The 
ehurch was artistically decorated for 
the occasion in a color scheme of pink 
and green, peach blossoms and green- 
ery being used. Following the serv- 
ice at the church a reception was given 
for the bridal party at the home of 
the bride’s aunt, Mrs. W. R. Dickin- 
son, 1623 Gramercy Place. Here the 
decorations were 
pink and grecn. 

after a wedding trip, will 
home on a large ranch at Porterville. 

Notable among the season’s society 
events was the marriage Tuesday even- 
ing of Miss Caroline Canfield, daugh- 
ter of Mr. C. A. Canfieid of South Al- 
varado street, to Mr. Silsby Spalding. 
The affair was marked by simplicity, 
and only relatives and a few intimate 
firends were present. The recemony 
was read in the drawing room, which 
was arranged artistically in English 
chapel effect. The room was latticed 
and thickly interwoven with aspara- 
gus ferns and peach blossoms, while 
stained glass windows were represent- 
ed by three different shades of blos- 
soms and the aisles and chancel rail 
were outlined by white satin ribbons. 
The kneeling stool was of peach blos- 
soms and white satin and the altar was 
marked by tall candelabra. Palms and 
ferns, peach blossoms and carnations 
were arranged attractively on the stair- 
way and in the halls and banquet room 
on the third floor, In the library, ferns 
and pink Killarney roses were used, the 
ceiling being canopied in greenery. 
American Beauty roses were arranged 
in the reading room, and the banquet 
hall, where the wedding supper was 
served, was beautiful in peach hblos- 
soms, pink roses and lilies of the val- 
ley. Pink tulle shades were utilized 
and the bride’s table seated twenty- 
four friends. The bride was attired in 
a gown of white duchesse satin trim- 
med with point lace. Her veil of tulle 
was caught in place by a spray of or- 
ange blossoms, and she carried a show- 
er of lilies of the valley. Miss Eileen 
Canfield was maid of honor, her gown 
being of white marquisette made over 
pink satin and she carried Cecil Brun- 
ner roses. Mr, Theodore Cadwallader 
served as best man and the service was 
read by Rev. Baker P. Lee. Mr. and 
Mrs. Spalding, after a wedding trip to 
the north, will return to Los Angeles to 
make their home. Later, they will build 
at Beverley Hills. 

At a handsomely appointed luncheon 
given Wednesday Mr. and Mrs. I. B. 
Newton of 365 Loma Drive announced 
the betrothal of the former’s daughter, 
Miss Rowena M. Newton to Mr. Rob- 
ert Leverett Leonard, son of the late 
Bishop Leonard of Utah. The wedding 
will take place earlv in the summer. 
Announcement of the engagement will 
be of particular interest to a wide cir- 
cle of society folk, among whom the 
pbride-elect is popular. At the lunch- 
eon Wednesday the decorations were 
in pink and blue, hyacinths and for- 
get-me-nots being used, The revela- 
tion was made when the guests were 


The ceremony was celebrated at | 


in the same colors, | 
Mr. and Mrs. Boothe, : 
make their | 








allowed to look over their hostess’ en- 
gagement book, when to their surprise 
they found one of an unexpected order 
chronicled. Guests at the luncheon in- 
cluded Mrs. LeRoy Edwards, Mrs. 
Mary Bernard, Miss Rose Bernard, Miss 
Elizabeth Boynton, Miss Helen Mac- 
leish, Miss Florence Avéry, Miss Clara 
Vickers, and Miss Dorothy Leonard. 

Society folk this week received a 
second surprise in the unexpected ear- 
ly marriage of Mrs. Walter Scott New- 
hall and Capt. Charles Henry Harlow 
of the flagship California. It had been 
planned to have the wedding a little 
later in the month, when also there was 
talk of having the service read aboard 
ship with moving pictures taken of the 
ceremony, but these plans were aban- 
doned on account of the Mexican revo- 
lution and the uncertainty of the Cali- 
fornia’s orders. Monday, Mrs, Newhall 
and Captain Harlow, after hasty prep- 
arations for their wedding, were mar- 
ried in San Diego, where the service 
was read by Chaplain Mills of the crui- 
a California in the U. S. Grant Ho- 
e 

Of interest to many Los Angeles 
friends is the announcement by Mrs. 
Emma F. Rumsey of her betrothal to 
Capt. William F. Creary, quartermas- 
ter on the transport Buford, which is 
carrying relief to the famine territory 
in China. For several years Captain 
Creary has been stationed at Monterey. 
Mrs. Rumsey, who is the widow of 
Louis Rumsey, formerly of this city, 
lived here for several years. She has 
been closely allied with army circles 
all her life, being the grandniece of 
Brig.-Gen. James McQueen Forsyth, U. 
S. A., and of Admiral James McQueen 
Forsyth. Her father was Mr. George 
F, Forsyth of Ohio. Mrs. Rumsey will 
visit here with friends and later will 
take a trip to New York, returning to 
San Francisco in May. Upon Captain 
Creary’s return from the Orient the 
wedding will take place at his home in 
Monterey, where his mother and sister 
live. 

Mrs. Carrie Fay Law was hostess 
Wednesday at an informal luncheon 
given at the home of her mother, Mrs. 
Frederick A. Wann, 920 West Twenty- 
eighth street, the affair being in honor 
of Miss Ethel Hewett, who is a guest 
of Miss Alice Elliott of West Twenty- 
eighth street. Pink sweet peas were 
used in the table decorations. Other 
guests included Mrs. Titian J. Coffey, 
Mrs. George Keating, Miss Jane Rollins, 
Miss Emma Conroy, Miss Virginia Gar- 
ner and Miss Jeannette Garner. 

Miss Leola Allen, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs, A. A. Allen of Gramercy 
Place, whose hbetrothal to Mr. Arthur 
Bumiller was announced recently, has 
chosen April 26 as the date for her 
marriage. The service will be held 
at the Immanuel Presbyterian church 
at 11 o’clock a. m., and after a short 
trip the young couple will make their 
home in this city. Miss Allen is pop- 
ular in loeal social circles, while Mr. 
Bumiller, who is one of The Bachelors, 
also has been prominently identified 
here as a tennis player. 

Invitations have been issued for the 
marriage of Miss Lou Winder, daugh- 
ter of Judge and Mrs. Thomas L, Win- 
der of 3201 West Adams street, to Mr. 
Lewis H. Allen, a well known young 
business man of this city. The wedding 
will take place Wednesday evening, 
March 29, at the home of the bride’s 
parents. Mrs. William H. Joyce of 
Pasadena will assist as matron of hon- 
or at the ceremony and Dr. Herbert 
Allen of San Francisco will serve his 
brother as best man. 

Members of the Southern California 
Woman's Press Club, at their regular 
meeting at the Woman’s Clubhouse, 
Tuesday afternoon, March 28, at 2:30 
o’clock, will enjoy an address by Mrs. 
Harrison D. Riley of Evanston, who 
was one of the originators of the 
Drama League, on which subject she 
will speak. The meeting will be of spe- 
cial interest and an invitation to attend 
is extended all the book and dramatic 
sections of the city clubs. 

Another wedding of the near future 
in which Los Angelans will be especial- 
ly interested, is that of Miss Ethelyn 
Dulin, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
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Priced Surprisingly Low 


In this store French Lingerie is not bought through 


New York importers— our underwear buyer.goes direct 


to the makers in France—there are no intermediate 


profits for you to pay. 


The shipments received last week 
give us the most varied assortment we 
have ever shown. And _ as for 
VALUES, a look at the lower-priced 
garments will prove a revelation to 
those who believe really handsome 
hand-made garments are out of the 
reach of women of modest means. 


Drawers $1.50 to $12.00. 
Corset Covers $1.25 to $8.00. 
Skirts $3.00 to $50.00. 
Gowns $3.00 to $35.00. 


Combination Garments $4.50 to $25. 


Negligees---exquisitely beautiful crea- 
tions, hand- embroidered im many 


dainty designs---$10 to $50. 


(Underwear Department, 


Main Floor, Rear 


gar G. Dulin of Commonwealth ave- 
nue, and Mr. James R. Brehn of Wilke- 
son, Wash. The marriage will take 
place April 26 and the bride-elect will 
have as her matron of honor, Mrs. 
Frank Belcher of San Diego, while Miss 
Jean Dulin, the little sister of the 
bride-clect, will serve as flower girl. 
Mr. Nathan Foster Coombs of Napa, 
Cal, will be best man and the ushers 
will be Messrs. Garretson Dulin and 
Ned Dulin, brothers of the bride. 


Miss Esther Lee Lusk, daughter of 
Judge and Mrs, R. M. Lusk of 147 North 
Soto avenue, was married Wednesday 
evening to Mr. Carl A. Mills of Pasa- 
dena. The wedding took place at the 
home of the bride’s parents and was a 
simply-appointed affair with only rel- 
atives present. The bride wore her 
going-away gown of white cloth and a 
large white picture hat, carrying a 
eluster of lilies of the valley. After a 
northern trip, Mr. and Mrs. Mills will 
be at home at 1717 Maple avenue, Pasa- 
dena. 

Miss Alice Heber, daughter of Mrs. 
Anthony H. Heber of 334 Manhattan 
place, was married Tuesday evening to 
Mr. Charles Henry Nicoll of Seattle, the 
wedding taking place at the home of 
the bride’s mother, Rev. William Horace 
Day officiating. More than one hun- 
dred relatives and friends were pres- 
ent at the nuptials. The bride wore a 
eashmere trimmed with duchesse lace 
and carried a shower of bride’s roses 
and lilies of the valley. Her veil was 
caught in place with a spray of orange 
blossoms. Miss Jessie Heber, sister 
of the bride, who was maid of honor, 
wore a gown of pink chiffon over coral 
satin and carried pink Chatney roses. 
Mr. Melvin Nicoll of San Francisco 
served his brother as best man and the 
ushers were Messrs. Guy La Touche 
and William Allen Taylor, while little 
Misses Jessica Heber and Bernice He- 
ber, nieces of the bride, were flower 
girls. The house was decorated for the 
occasion in a color scheme of pink and 
green, hyacinths, smilax and ferns be- 
ing used in the effective arrangement. 
Mr. and Mrs. Nicoll left after the cere- 
mony for Seattle, where they will make 
their home. 


Announcement is made by Mr. and 
Mrs, E. R. Thomas of 931 East Fifty- 
first street of the marriage of their 
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Latest Ideas 


Parasols 
$2.50 to $25. 


TF YOU desire to see parasols 


that express the latest conceptions 
of fashion artists you must view our 
superb exhibit. 


In either plain or fancy silk. linen, and mer- 
cerized cottons, Newest shapes. Colors to 
match all summer gowns, 
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and Easy Shoes 
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daughter, Miss Ida Thomas, to Mr. 
George Law MacKenzie of London, 
England, the ceremony having been 
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read Saturday. Mr. and Mrs. Mac- 
Kenzie left immediately after the wed- 
ding for a trip abroad. They will re- 
turn to Los Angeles in the fall to make 
their home here. 


Mr. and Mrs. Herbert L. Vatcher, IJr., 
whose marriage took place Tuesday, 
February 28, have returned from their 
wedding trip and are at home at 812 
North Brent street, where they will re- 
ceive their friends after April 1. Mrs. 
Vatcher was Miss Lillian Claire Craig. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Woolwine and 
Miss Martha Woolwine will leave Sun- 
day, March 17, for an extended tour of 
the world, sailing from San Francisco 
on the S.S. Mongolia, March 21, under 
the auspices of the steamship depart- 
ment of the German-American Savings 
Bank, On the same steamer will sail 
Miss June L. Mesmer, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Mesmer of 3500 Mani- 
tou avenue; Mrs. S. K. Murdock, Mr. 
B. E. Murdock, Mr. and Mrs. John T. 
Lenfestey, Mr. A. T. Gray and Miss 
Margaret Smith. Another party which 
will leave soon for an extended trip 
through Europe under the same book- 
ings includes Mr. and Mrs. M. C. Ad- 
jer, Mr. Herbert C. Adler, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mason and Dr. and Mrs. James Pom- 
eroy. They will leave April 10 and will 
visit in Paris, Berlin, Munich, Naples 
and other of the principal cities of the 
old world. Sailing from New York, 
May 30, on the S.S. George Washing- 
ton, will be a party of Los Angeles in- 
cluding Mrs. Granville MacGowan, 
Miss Eleanor MacGowan, Mr. Hildreth 
MacGowan, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Tur- 
ner, Dr. J. C: Thompson and Mrs. M. 
A. Collins. They will visit England, 
Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, France and other coun- 
tries. 


Madame Griselda, recently of Lon- 
don, was the guest of honor last Satur- 
day evening at an informal affair given 
at the apartments of Hon. Charles S. 
Young in the Hotel Touraine. This 
well-known dramatic soprano has ap- 
peared with his excellency the viceroy 
of India’s grand orchestra of 150 pieces, 
once in all of the palaces of the great 
Indian government. Madame Griselda 
in her professional capacity, under the 
management of Mr. John Ward, will 
leave in a few days on a tour of the 
world, including India, where she lived 
several years and where she achieved 
fame as an artist and a popularity 
never accorded to any other English- 
speaking woman. Among the other 
guests were Mr. John Ward, Mrs. Dr. 


Katherine Evans, Mrs. Dr. Virginia Lee 
Wheece, Mrs. Catheryn Boynton, Mrs. | 


Grace Geldrich, Mrs. C. E. Lovelace, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Baldwin, Miss 
Cara BP. Young, Mrs. S. B. Elliott and 


Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Trancisco. 


One of the prettiest of the week’s 
affairs was the luncheon given Friday 
afterroon by Miss Mamie Maiers at 
her home on South Grand avenue in 
honor of Miss Gladys Letts, whose 
marriage to Mr. Harold Janss will be 
an event of the near future. 

Mrs. Philip D. Wilson was hostess 
Sunday afternoon at an informal tea 
given in compliment to Rear Admiral 
and Mrs, Hutch I. Cone, at their home 
1944 South Union avenue. 


Invitations have been issued for the 
marriage of Miss Miriam Elmore, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Elmore 
of Imperial Valley, to Mr. Charles O. 
Goodwin of this city. The ceremony 
will take place Wednesday evening, 
March 29, at the Magnolia Avenue 
Christian church, Rev. Jesse P. Mc- 
Knight officiating. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Drake of South 
Hoover street were host and hostess at 
a theater party at the Mason Saturday. 
evening, their guests including Mr. and 
Mrs. John B. Miller of Pasadena and 
Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Marshall. 


Dr. and Mrs. S. J. Mattison of Pasa- 
dena were among the honeymooners at 
Del Monte last week. Dr. Mattison is a 
prominent physician of Pasadena and 
his bride, who formerly was an eastern 
society woman, has passed several win- 
ters in Pasadena with other members 
of her family and has many friends 
there. 

Mr, and Mrs. C. H. Randel of Los An- 
geles were recent arrivals at Hotel Del 
Monte, where they went to visit with 
their son and daughter, Mr. Hanson F. 
Randel, and Mrs. W. W. Forrester. 


In honor of Miss Juliet Borden, one 
of the season’s most attractive debu- 
tantes and also in compliment to the 
Misses Hagerty of Baltimore, who are 
visiting with relatives and friends here, 
Mrs. George Townsend Hackley of 2904 
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Sunset Place entertained with a hand- | 
luncheon at} 


somely appointed bridge 
her home Thursday afternoon. 


Mrs. Patsy May Seay announces the | 


engagement of her daughter, Miss Ma- 
rion Seay, to Mr. Leroy V. Parle, the 
marriage to take place in the near fu- 
ture at the home of the bride’s mother, 


| 1717 South Bonnie Brae street, Rev. Dr. 


Hugh K. Walker officiating. 
Miss Bertha C. Potter and Miss M’liss 


| Potter of Tacoma are guests of Mrs. 


Bailie and Miss Bailee at the Hotel Del 
Monte for a few weeks. Miss Bailee, 
who practices daily, on the links is one 
of the most efficient of the younger 
players. 

Mr. T. B. Daugherty, who is one of the 
prominent attorneys of this city, was 
a recent visitors at Del Monte, having 


run up there on a short business trip. | 
Mr. and Mrs, M. Rieder and Mr. A. | 


M. Royce, who are well known in this 


city, are at Del Monie for a stay of a| 


week or two. 


Mrs. Raymond of Pasadena with a} 


party of friends, including Mr. and Mrs. 
Ww. K. Dunwoody and Mr. and Mrs. H. 
O. Wilson, motored down to Long 


Beach recently for a day at the Hotel | 


Virginia. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Boyd and their | 


daughter of Chicago are at the Hotel 
an indefinite stay. Mr. 
Boyd is one of the officials of the Mis- 
souri Pacific railway. 


Mrs. Joseph Banning of Westlake | 


avenue entertained Friday afternoon of 
last week with an informal bridge 
party, followed by a tea. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Leonard Ar- 
nold of 1373 South Flower street form- 
ally announce the betrothal of their 
daughter, Miss Marguerite Bertram Ar- 


noid, to Mr. Donald Kirke Butterfield. | 


No date the 
wedding. 

Mrs. Joy Wellford of Morganfield, 
Ky., who has been visiting here as the 
guest of Mrs. Edward Bosbyshell and 


is announced as yet for 


| Mrs. Burton Green, has been joined by 
| her mother, Mrs. S. H. Davis, and the 


two will make their home together at 
Apartments, 1267 
Adams street. 

Mr. Joseph Sartori, Sr., of Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, who has been visiting here 


| with his son and daughter-in-law, Mr. 
|}and Mrs. 
Twenty-eighth street for the last three | } 
) months, 


Joseph Sartori, of West 


has returned to his eastern 
home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Klassen 
announce: the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss Anna Marie Klassen, to 


| Mr. Louis Cleveland Joslin of Trenton, 
be de 


The news was told at a luncheon 
given at the Alexandria last Saturday 
afternoon. The wedding is to take 


| place in San Francisco, where Mr. and 


Mrs. Klassen will make their home. 
Preceding the bride-elect’s departure 
for the northern city a number of pre- 
nuptial affairs will be given in her 


; honor by her friends here. 


Mrs. Robert Fiske Love of 2624 Bud- 
long avenue announces the betrothal of 
her daughter, Miss Mabel Virginia 
Love, to Mr. William Fl. Burnham, Jr., 
the marriage to take place in May. 


Hotel Virginia’s week-end dance of 


last Saturday evening was a delightful | 


affair. Invitations had been sent out 
to the many Los Angeles patrons as 


| well as to a number of local friends, 


and the largest crowd of the season 
Was the result. Many dinner parties 
were given preceding the dance, among 


the hosts and hostesses being Col. and } 


Mrs. C. R. Drake, the Misses Drake; 


Mr. and Mrs. T. Moyer Green, Mr. and | 


Mrs. R. E. Seeley, Mr. A. J. Elliott of 
Montreal, Canada; Mr. John H. Betts, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Goodhue, Mr. and 
Mrs. Shirley Bacon, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Denio, Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Camp and 
others, 

Forty friends and students of Mrs. 
George A. Dobinson were entertained 
by Miss Amanda Mathews Sunday aft- 
ernoon last at her home in Glendale. 
Many letters, gifts and flowers were 
received from those present and those 
unable to attend. The house was a 
mass of blossoms and the occasion was 
a happy one, being the first reunion 
since the closing of the Dobinson school 
last year upon the death of the princi- 
pal, Mr. George A. Dobinson. Mrs. 
Dobinson has not been able before to 


j undergo the strain of meeting those 
who had been a part of her life for so | 
Many of the girls | 


long in the school. 
are married and hope to entertain for 
her in their own homes. Others who 


are in the profession, sent their greet- | 
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“Where Prices Are Lowest for Sate Quality” 


Fish For Lent 


In Delightful Variety 


Every delicious fish from every part of the world, 
and every imaginable toothsome fish delicacy are 
gathered at the Jevne stores for your delight this 


Lenten Season. 
A few of the tempting suggestions from our Deli- 














cacy Department 
Shrimps, Clams, Lobsters, Mackerel, Herring, Hali- 
but, Cod Fish, Bloaters, Fish Flakes, Anchovies, Nor- 
wegian Fish Balls, Fish Pudding, Green Turtle Meat, 
Delicatesse Herring in Wine Sauce, Sardellen, Cali- 
fornia Tuna, etc. 

Whatever fancy may suggest you will find at Jevne’s 


CALIFORNIA CRYSTALIZED FRUITS, INIM- 
{TABLE FOR GIFTS TO EASTERN FRIENDS 


are: Delicious Crab Meats, 











| CHAMOUNY APARTMENTS N. E. Cor. W. 11th and Grand View Sts. 


Opposite Beautiful Palm Place, 


MOST ATTRACTIVE APARTMENT HOUSE IN THE CITY 


Contains large private balconies leading from all rooms. 
vided, such as the washing of dishes, etc. 


| or will lease for definite term. Prices, 
| general expenses. 


Phones, 55203. 


ELEGANTLY FURNISHED 


Extra services pro- 
Apartments for rent by the month, 
$65 per month and up, including all 
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ings. The young folk will meet again | 
in the near future to plan for the com-! 


ing testimonial for Mrs. Dobinson, to 
which they will give their earnest at- | 
tention and support. Among those pres- 
ent at Sunday’s affair were Mmes. 
Ada Henry Van Pelt, Josephine Corel- 
la-Phipps, H. M. Olds, J. P Mantz, J.| 
M. Grace, Harry Cardell, Alice Kellogg, | 
Cc. S. Hall, Harry Underwood, Vivian 
Merrill Weaver, Mary Poulin, C. O. P. 
Smith; Misses Eleanor Crane, Mar- 
guerite Cardell, Bernice Marcher, Zel- 
lah Brown, June Marshall, Gertrude 
Robertson, Florence McCartney, Rose 
Kennard, Ivy Reed, Pearl Kardell, Hen- 
rietta Davies, Birdie and Lillian Shrop- 
shire, May McGowan, Ruth Kellogg, 
Hazel Tobias, Mina Hutchinson, Weli- 

Irene Wadey, Elizabeth 

Helen Tyler, C. Langdon, 
Sadie Flynn, Mildred Hoekett, Edna 
Thomas, Minnie Ponedel, Eva Donel- 
son, and the Misses Julia and Ellen 
Mathews. J 


thy Law, 
Dehmlow, 


AT MOUNT WASHINGTON 


Mr. and Mrs. Pickands of Cheboygan, Mich.. 
are recent arrivals at Tlotel xt. Washington. 

Mrs. C. W. Jackson entertained a lmneheon 
party of twenty at the Mt. Washington Ho— 
tel last Saturday. 

Mr. and rs. Simpson of Chicago 
tained a party of friends at dinner 
night, at the Mt. Washington. 

Mr. and Mrs. B. Ford, Mr. 
Minton and Miss Minton, 
recently of Myr. and Mrs, 
staying at the Mt. 


enter— 
Sunday 


Andes. We 
were dinner guests 

Ifodgen, who are 
Washington Ilotel. 

Mrs. William Jones and Mrs. Theodore Let- 
tou otf Chicago, Mrs. John RBalfonr of Los An- 
geles. Mrs. Maud D. Parker of Evanston, Ill.. 
and Miss Luey Rice of Ballimore, Md., formed 
a luneheon party last Monday at Tlotel Mt. 
Washington. 

Forty—five members of the Averill Club were 
entertained by Mr. Dodge of Ylote) Mt Wash— 
ington at tea, Tuesday afternoon. 

Mrs. Willheimer entertained fourteen friends 

at a bridge luncheon at Hotel Mt. Washington 
this week. 
Dr. and Mrs. Warden recently entertained 
dinner Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Beach of Rat- 
tle Creek, Mich., Mrs. Anna Warden and Mrs. 
Wheeler, at Hotel Mt. Washington. 

Mrs. Rucker and Mrs. Bennett of Los Ange- 
les, were guests of Mr. and Mrs. Hodgen at 
lIuneheon Tuesday, at Hotel Mt. Washington, 


at 
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Good as the moral is and interesting | 


as the theme is to lovers of children- 

and that means practically everybody 
and his neighbor—candor 
statement that ‘A Bachelor’s Baby,” at 
the Mason this week, in which Francis 
Wilson is the star performer, taxes 
rather than holds the attention of the 
audience. For a twenty-minute vaude- 
ville sketch or a one-act curtain raiser 


“A Bachelor’s Baby” would be a howl- | 


ing success, but to prolong its attenu- 
ated plot through three acts is asking 
a little too much even of Mr. Wilson’s 
warm admirers. For nearly two-thirds 
of the play little else happens except 
the descanting upon one _ topic, 
aversion of Thomas Beach—the bache-~ 
jor—to children. He tells of it, he sings 
of it, he moans of it, he dwells on it, 
and his aunts and cousins and uncles, 
together with his friends, do lkewise, 
until the audience grows a trifle weary 
of the iteration. Then the long-deferred 
advent of the “baby” takes place and 
the regeneration wf a bachelor begins. 
There is a weak-and-watery love af- 
fair added—to heighten the interest in 
the bachelor—but, alas, Francis Wil- 


son’s lovemaking is a joke and why | 


the object of his affection should con- 


tinually be dropping in at his bachelor | 
quarters challenges the probabilities. | 


In one important essential the play fails 
to be convincing—the want of sincerity 
on the part of the star. His bachelor 
antipathy to children is a burlesque. 
Mr. Wilson is amusing in his tirades, 
but they are merely funny, never ear- 
nest. The audience at no stage of his 
simulated protest against juvenility for 
a moment is led to believe his alleged 
detestation is genuine, because of his 
fatal tendency to burlesque the part. 
Thus, the chief requisite to success of 
his little play is defeated and the mor- 
al purpose thereafter is only measur- 
ably attained. Given an unqualified 
crusty bachelor and his metamorphosis, 
through the presence of sweet, un- 
affected childhood, a double orphan, 
left to his care by a deceased twin 
pbrother—the mother and father having 
met a tragic death by drowning— 
would be watched with the greatest 
solicitude by an audience whose sym- 
pathies are near the surface, awaiting 
the skill of the actor to respond to his 
magic order. As Mr. Wilson plays 
Thomas Beach, he is merely amusing, 
and the lesson is but dimly conveyed. 
As playwright, Mr. Wilson is equally 
derelict. The dialogue is commonplace; 
no scintillations, such as Oscar Wilde 
or Bernard Shaw might have intro- 
duced, enliven the atmosphere of the 
play in which colorless characters flit 
in and out to repeat their rather banal 
lines. They laugh uproariously at the 
bachelor’s utterances, but they laugh 
too blatantly, neither the expressions 
nor the situations demand so much 
forte. So it goes all through the elon- 
gated piece. The support does the best 
it can with the material given it. Clar- 
ence Handyside is a fat and loquacious 
legal adviser, who overdoes; Forbes, 
Beach’s butler, played by E. Soldene 
Powell, is as much a burlesque as _ his 
master, and Richard Gordon’s Theodore 
Harjes is pointless, Of the women, 
Edna Bruns is vivacious and attractive, 
but having nothing subtle to portray 
she evinces no depth. Baby Davis has 
been well-schooled and does all that 
could be expected. In truth, she is 
much more convincing than her bache- 
lor uncle. Francis Wilson, with all his 
years of stage experince, should be able 
to improve materially on this example 
of his authorship. Soles 


“Warrens of Virginia” at the Burbank 


In “The Warrens of Virginia,’ the 
Burbank stock company this week pre- 
sents a splendid old war-time drama, 
replete with thrills and adequately en- 
acted. The play is in a class above the 
average Civil War production, in that 
its situations are natural and follow 
the law of sequence, allowing the audi- 
ence to note the course of its action 


with the prior knowledge that the sound | 


of wedding bells will make the ending. 
Without an exception the acting is 
carefully and praiseworthily done. Al- 
though David Landau assumes the role 


impels the | 


the | 





of Lieutenant Burton, which undoubt- 
edly is intended for the lead, Byron 
Beasley in the character of General 
Warren gives his smaller part an al- 
most predominating prominence 
through the excellence of his work. 
Elizabeth Stewart as Agatha Warren 
fulfills her role adequately, yet leaves 
the impression that the character is 
something apart from herself. She 
would do well to cultivate a greater 
warmth and inject more feeling into her 
efforts, not the emotional mechanics 
of the dramatic school graduate, but the 
quiet expression that carries convic- 
tion of realism. Charles Ruggles main- 
tains his standard in the role of Ar; 
thur Warren and Ollie Walters and 
Suzanne Willa as Bob and Betty War- 
ren, the younger children, give likeable 
portrayals. Louise Royce, Howard 
Scott, David M. Hartford, Farnk Camp, 
Florernce Oberle and others of the long 
Set materially assist in the presenta- 
jon. 


“Dawn of Tomorrow” at the Majestic 

If the divine spark of understand- 
ing were only to light the pathway of 
those earnest playwrights who seek to 
elevate the stage, and show them that 
the best way to bring a lesson home to 
an audience is not to let it know it is 
being preached to, the much-sneered- 
at elevation would become a fact rather 
than an ideal. But the chasm between 
a moralizing sermon and a story with 
a moral is a deep and treacherous one, 
and has engulfed many play-makers. 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett did not 
quite bridge the abyss in her play of 
cheerfulness, “The Dawn of Tomorrow,” 
which Gertrude Elliott and a most ca- 
pable company are presenting at the 
Majestic Theater this week. The re- 
markable thing about this play—which 
is nothing more or less than a sermon 
—is that it ever should have outlived 
its first production, in these days of 
musical comedies and sex problems. It 
has food for thought in it, an appeal to 
the thinking mind, wnether that mind 
is of a religious trend or an agnostic 
tendency. It preaches the gospel of 
optimism, of believing that all the world 
was meant for ultimate good; of an 
all-seeing, and not a.personal and petty 
God. Glad, its heroine, is a girl of the 
London slums, who, despite the squalor 
and misery and fear that always have 
been a part of her lot, believes that 
things are never so bad as we think 
them. She has learned to pray—to 
“ast” for her desires, and with the sim- 
ple heart of a child waits for concrete 
proof that these prayers are answered. 
And they are. She rescues her lover 





FANNIE WARD, ORPHEUM 





from the hangman’s noose, makes 
things a bit brighter for her slum com- 
rades, she drags from the slough of de- 
spair and weariness an elderly million- 
aire who has decided to end his life. 
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The play is all Glad. Unreal she may 
be, but she is the expression of an ideal 
and through her Mrs. Burnett has 
voiced uplifting sentiments. In places 
the author has waxed pedantic, has 
sounded too long on one note, but as a 
whole she has given the world a play 
that must result in the betterment of 
human nature. She is fortunate, in- 
deed, to have Gertrude Elliott to in- 
terpret the part of Glad. It is a diffi- 
cult role to get over—more than one ac- 
tress of fame would succeed in drawing 


snickers where Miss Elliott receives | 


appreciative silence. She Is beautiful 
in spite of her rags; her facial ex- 
pression and the power of her eyes are 
wonderful, her voice and articulation 
are a delight, and she is so warmly, 
sweetly human that she makes the un- 
realities seem verities. It is gratifying 
to witness the excellent work of her 
support. Fuller Mellish gives a power- 
ful, almost repellent picture of Sir 
Oliver Holt, who changes from a dod- 
dering old wreck to a man who has 
again taken the helm of his soul and is 
steering it into the promising dawn of 
tomorrow. There are many other splen- 
didly enacted bits—far too numerous to 
mention—among them the Dandy of 
Scott Gatty, the Doctor 
George Farren, the appealing Lord 
Tommy of Philip Leslie, the Oliver Holt 
of Sidney Booth—all the pictures of 
discerning actors. The play is well 
staged—the “pea soup” fog being a 
striking picture. 


“The Deserters” 

Melodrama reigns supreme at the Be- 
lasco Theater, where “The Deserters” 
is being given an excellent production. 
Considered from a critical point of view, 
it is so poor a play that it is bound to 
have a run of several weeks. It is just 
the type of tale one is accustomed to 
find as the “complete novel” in a maga- 
zine of the “red corpuscle” kind. In an 
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altercation over a woman, Lieut. James 
Craig fells his superior officer and ap- 
parently kills him. Laboring under the 
impression that he is a murderer, 
Craig deserts and goes to San Fran- 
eisco. As a matter of fact, the officer 
recovers from Craig’s blow and is shot 
down by the jealous husband of the 
woman. A government detective, 
Madge Summers, is sent to find Craig 
and bring him back to justice. Woman- 
like, she falls in love with him, clears 
his name, after a hard struggle, and 
gives him her heart and hand. Marjorie 
Rambeau has never done better work 
in her local career, not even as the pa- 
thetic little Mary Ann, than she does 
as Madge Summers. As the winsome 
detective, she gives the impression of a 
hound keen on the scent of the fox. In 
the dance-hall scene, in which she 
plays a singer, with just a touch of the 








“UMBRELLA DANCE” 


FROM 





“MADAME SHERRY,” 


gram of acts, mostly excellent and even 
at the worst, good. Holdovers, Fan- 
nie Ward and company in her clever 
sketch, “An Unlucky Star,” and Frank 
Tinney, the burnt cork artist, with the 
Reed Brothers in their acrobatic turn, 
are still the favorites, although the 
bill is augmented by Galetti’s Simian 
Circus, Miss Mignonette Kokin, in im- 
personations, and Redford & Winchest- 
er, jugglers. The monkeys, which have 
been seen here before, are marvelous- 
ly trained and have added new fea- 
tures to their former act, including the 
playing of a musical contrivance with 
results more tuneful than one might 
naturally expect, Mignonette Kokin’s 
work is interesting, clever, with the 
mark of grace and revealing talented 
mimicry. Two unusually capable jud- 
glers are Redford and Winchester. 
Their act is finished and their comedy 





AT THE MASON 





brogue, she 

this despite a handicap in the form of 
a bad cold. And as the woman who 
has one object—to retrieve her lover’s 
lost honor—she does a finished bit of 
acting. Lewis Stone has small oppor- 
tunity, yet he dominates the stage 
when his presence is necessary, HEspe- 
cially commendable is Mr. Stone’s ver- 
ception in the make-up of Craig after 
his desertion, It is a work of art. Be- 
lasco patrons are becoming a bit anx- 
ious for a play that shall give Stone a 
bigger chance than he has had of late. 
As Molly, the dope fiend, Adele Far- 
rington contributes a bit of character 
delineation, played as only she can 
play it. Helene Sullivan is excellent as 
the vacillating and selfish Mrs. Mars- 
ton, and Charles Giblyn makes a cap- 
ital “heavy.” There are numerous 
meritoriously performed lesser roles— 
William Yerance as Colonel Parsons, 
James Applebee as Surgeon Long, Har- 
ry Earl and Richard Vivian as “hood- 
lums,” and Arthur Hull as Scroggs, the 
piano player. But the play belongs to 
Marjorie Rambeau. 


Strong Features on Orpheum Program 
At the Orpheum this week is a pro- 





element irresistibly laughable. Milo 
Belden, Hazel Chappel & Co., in their 
farcical sketch, “What's the Matter 
With Father?” provide an entertain- 
ment of fair worth, for although the 
theme is trite and conventionally 
worked out, an occasional laugh is 
evoked by the actors. The holdovers 
include the Reed Brothers and Amy 
Butler and her quartet, in addition to 
the stronger features noted above. 


Offerings for Next Week 

Bastern critical reports of the New 
York triumph, ‘Madame Sherry,” have 
made Los Angeles theatergoers eager 
to attend this musical production, 
which opens a week’s engagement at 
the Mason Opera House, beginning 
Monday evening, March 20, and inelud- 
ing Wednesday and Saturday mati- 
nees. Among its principals are Oscar 
Figman, Ann Tasker, Lottie Kendall, 
Cheridah Simpson, Mary Quive, Will- 
iam Cameron, Harry Benham, Harold 
Rehill, Edward Elkas and many others. 
Originally, a French vaudeville which 
kept Paris amused for two years and 
then scored a triumph in Berlin, Vi- 
enna and London, the piece was adapt- 
ed for the American stage by Otto 
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1 
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Beldon, Chapple & Co. 
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Redford & Winchester 
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Hauerbach, Karl Hoschna furnished 
the musical score—twenty-two, in num- 
ber—including the famous “Hvery Lit- 
tle Movement Has a Meaning All Its 
Own.” George W, Lederer, famous as a 
producer of the big New York Casino 
successes, personally staged “Madame 
Sherry,’ which ever since its first pro- 
duction has drawn huge crowds, 

“Mary Jane’s Pa,” will be played for 
the first time by any stock company 
at the Burbank theater for the week 
beginning with the matinee Sunday. 
This delightful comedy by Edith Ellis, 





Matinee at 2:15 daily, 10c, 25c, 50c 


introduces to playgoers one of the most 
lovable vagabonds seen on the stage 
since the days of Rip Van Winkle. Hi- 
ram Perkins, the leading character, 
took Max Figman to the heights of 
popularity in his two years’ starring 
tour in this role. At the Burbank this 
part will be played by Byron Beasley. 
It will be the next to the last appear- 
ance of this artist before he leaves for 
the east to play in a Chicago production 
of “The Fox,” and it will give him full 
scope for the display of those talents 
which have won him the highest posi- 
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tion possible in the affections of loca} 
playgoers. The story of the return 
of Perkins, the wanderer, his accep- 
tance on probation by his wife, his em- 
ployment as cook for his own family 
under an eccentric “nom de cuisine,” 
and his final display of such attributes 
of character that he wins back the af- 
fections of his own wife, is well known. 
The cast is an unusually long one. 
There will be the usual matinees, in- 
cluding the newly established midweek 
matinee, Thursday. 


, | 
“Under Two Flags,” always popular, 
an uncommon | 


and always dramatic to 


degree, will serve Lewis S. Stone and 


his associates of the Belasco company | 


this week, with Mr. Stone in the role 


of Bertie Cecil and Marjorie Rambeau | 


in the part of the daring and dashing 
Cigarette, and with every) member of 
the Belasco-Blackwood forces in the 
contributory roles. ‘Under Two Flags” 
has never before engaged the attention 
of the Belasco organization, and the 
production this week, according to 
managerial promise, will be on an elab- 
orate scale. It has for years been re- 
garded as one of the standard plays 
of the English-speaking stage, and 
few actresses who have achieved stel- 
lar distinction have missed playing 
Cigarette, Scenic Artist Brunton’s 
fine talents will find full scope for dis- 
play and the Belasco audiences are cer- 
tain to see a series of remarkable stage 
pictures. Miss Rambeau voices the be- 
lief that she has never reached the 
same degree of success in any other 
part that she has as the heroine of 
Ouida’s famous novel. 


« It is predicted that Marie Dressler 
will catch the town when she opens at 
the Majestic Theater for one week, 
beginning Sunday night, in her latest 
success, “Tillie’s Nightmare.” The show 
comes here direct from the Lew Fields’ 
Herald Square Theater, New York. 
with the distinction of having enjoyed 
the longest and most successful run of 
any musical show since “The Girl Be- 
hind the Counter.’ Miss Dressler is 
a elever comedienne, and finds fine op- 
portunity in this play, the book of 
which was written by Edgar Smith, the 
music by A. Baldwin Sloane, and which 
was staged by Ned Wayburn. Despite 
its laugh provoking siluations, there 
is a mark of pathos in the production, 
which distinguishes it from most of 
the musical plays of these days. Mr. 
Fields has surrounded Miss Dressler 
by a large and capable company, in- 
eluding Octavia Broske, May Montford, 
Lottie Hart, Ethel Fairbanks, Nellie 
De Grasse, May Brennan, Aaron’s Orig- 
inal Dancing Girls, and Clarence Har- 
vey, Horace Newman, Charles Bowers, 
George and John Gorman, Harry 
Laughlin and Sim Pulen. 


Madame Griselda, the soprano, who 
has been called a woman maestro, will 
be heard in recital at Simpson Auditor- 
jum, Tuesday evening, March 21. Ma- 
dame Griselda has been living in Los 
Angeles for several months. As a re- 
cital artist she is best known to the 
public of Caleutta and Bombay, India, 
Southern Europe, China, Japan and 
Australia. In those countries she ap- 
peared before royalty and at the com- 
mand of those high in the political and 
military life of the English and native 
government. She will be assisted by 
Mr. Lacy Coe, violinist ,and Miss Frieda 
Peycke, pianist-composer, The pro- 
gram follows: 

Thy Beaming Eyes (MacDowell), Ich Sehtiech 
Umher (Brains), Mme, Griselda: Adagio Pa- 
thetique (Godard), By the Edge of a Brook 
(Roisdefre), Mv. Lacey Coe; Cavatine, “Queen of 
Sheba'’ (Gounod), Mme. Griselda: n Meer 
(Schubert), Love is a Bubble (Ajlitsen), Mr. 
Lacy Coe; Melisande in the Wood (Goe . Ber- 
ceuse, Slumber Song (Brahms), Mine. Griselda: 
Mon couer souvre a ta voix (Saint-Saens), Guite 
Nacht (Dvorak), Ave Maria (violin obligato) 
(Bach-Gounod) Mme. Griselda and Mr. Coe. 

“The Campus,” Walter De Leon’s mu- 
sical play of college life which has suc- 
eeeded in establish a brand new record 
for stock company runs, by having 
given one hundred and twelve consec- 
utive performances, will open for the 
twelfth week of success at the Grand 
Opera House, Sunday afternoon. With 
Walter De Leon back in the cast as 
Bobby Short, the ’varsity yell leader, 
“The Campus,” in its eleventh week, 
has run more smoothly than ever be- 
fore, while the attendance has contin- 
ued to be of such proportions that an- 
other week of this merry mixture of 
melody and mirth is found necessary 
to accommodate the steady demand for 
seats. Walter De Leon has written a 
play which appeals strongly to every- 
one, and his songs are of the light, 
catchy variety so appealing to popular 
fancy. With the announcement of the 








| twelfth week, the advance sale of seats 


is reported to be just as big as any 
previous one, and there is every indi- 
calion that the attendance will continue 
of the same practically capacity pro- 
portions. 

Grand opera in tabloid—‘‘Tales of 
Hoffman” reduced to the extent of a 
vaudeville mnumber—is the unusual 
headline offering at the Orpheum for 
the week beginning Monday matinee, 
March 20, with a company of singers 
headed by Miss Helena Ifrederick. Miss 
Ivederick has a fine soprano voice, and 
was last heard in this city in “The 
Patriot.” In “The Tales of Hoffinan,” 
the main theme is tne pursuit of An 
tonia, she will have even better oppor- 
TURELN:, The “big’’ seream will be 
Welch, Mealy & Montrose in “Play 
Ball.” This trio is not a set of strang- 
ers. Welch is the fat boy of the aggre- 
gation and one of the best funmak- 
ers, 
possibilities for the entertainment of 
vaudeville audiences, but Boudini 
Prothers are said to be wizards and get 
music out of the “squeeze me” instru- 
ments that amazes their audiences, 
Walter Lawrence and Lillian Fitzger- 
ald will have a bit of musical comedy 
in miniature, “Just Landed,” which re- 
quires the interpolation of a number 
of Irish melodies. Remaining over are 
Beldon, Chapple & Company, Redford 
& Winchester, Mignonette Kokin, and 
Galetti’s Simian Circus, while the day- 
light motion pictures will offer new 
features. Next week the long promised 
visit of Elbert Hubbard is scheduled. 


Asides 


“Across the Border,” a four-act play 
dealing with a dramatic incident in the 
Mexican revolution, written by Ethel 
Mombray Dolson, a young Pasadena 
newspaper woman, was given its initial 
production at the Gamut Club Audi- 
torium Saturday afternoon of last week. 
The east included both professionals 
and amateurs. The plot is of timely 
interest and has many points of real 
dramatic worth. The action moves 
along at a rapid rate, bringing the play 
to a close that leaves the audience a 
trifle dazed. The love interest might 
be enlarged upon to good effect. As it 
now stands, the plot deals almost en- 
tirely with revolutionary features. Miss 
Dolson is to be commended on her first 


venture as a playwright, and although | 


the production necessarily shows the 
marks of the amateur dramatist, it has 
strength of plot and incidents and lit- 
erary merit. With careful pruning and 
rebuilding if may be worked into a 
play of dramatic value. 

Cumnock Dramatic Club presented 
Friday night, “Don,” a three-act mod- 
ern drama written by Rudolf Besier. 
The play was well cast in the follow- 
ing persons: 
Pauline Bush, 


Miss Maude Howell, 


Mrs. Allen, Mrs, Stuart, Mr. Raymond | 


Mr. Bverett Maxwell, 
Arnold and Mr. 
Mackey. The play, essentially of situa- 
tion rather than plot, was first pre- 
sented in London a few years ago and 
will be remembered as one of the most 
successful presentations 
Theater in New York. 

Mannie Lowenstein, 


Freeman, Mr. 


Clarence 


who is one of 


the shining lights of the Los Angeles! 


Rialto, and who has a speaking ac- 
quaintance with nearly every actor who 
visits the city, is proudly correcting a 
sheet of music with the magic words, 
“Author’s Proof,’ sent to him by 
M. Whitmark & Sons. The song is en- 
titled, “Wake, Baby Eyes of Blue,” and 
is the work of Mr. Lowenstein and Phil 
Kaufman, the latter also of Los Ange- 
les. Mr. Loenwstein has half a dozen 
published songs to his credit, and a 
storehouse of lyrics that he will spring 
on the public one of these days. 

“The Girl From Rector’s” will be the 
next attraction at the Auditorium, 
opening a week’s engagement Monday 
night, March 27. This play had a re- 
markable run of more than 300 nights 
at Weber’s Music Hall, New York, last 
season, and is the work of Paul M. 
Ofer. 

Closing Symphony concert of this 
season will be held Friday afternoon, 
April 7, at the Auditorium. 
gram will comprise a series of the Wag- 
ner compositions. 

Bruce Gordon Kingsley has post- 
poned his recital, which was to have 
been given at the Auditorium, March 
24. The new date will be announced 
later. 

Tuesday evening, April 4, is the date 
set for the recital of Mischa Elman, the 


Apparently, the accordeon has few | 


Miss Dora Holmes, Miss | 


Marshall | 


at the New| 
| ceives, as he will on the eventful day, 


The pro- | 
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young Russian violinist, who will be! life she has not had, but she has taken 


heard at Simpson Auditorium. There 
will also be a matinee April 8. Seats 
are now on sale at the Bartlett Mu- 
sic Co. 


Barrie’s Fancies Delightfully Visualized 
Ethel Barrymore is appearing at the 
Empire Theater in a double bill by J. 
M. Barrie, ‘‘Alice-Sit-by the-Fire” and 
“The Twelve Pound Look,’ a new 
one-act play. In these mediums old 
and new lovers of Barrie and Miss 
Barrymore may revel to their hearts’ 
content in the charming fancy of the 
playwright and in the delightful per- 
sonality and exquisite portrayals of the 
deservedly popular actress. nie 
Twelve Pound,” or, as it is translated 
for the unimaginative, “The $60 Look,” 
is Barrie at his best. His delicate hu- 
mor has played around a situation that 
is poignantly real and has pointed an 
underlying philosophy with a deftness 
that leaves us wondering whether we 
have seen a comedy or a tragedy. 
* * oe 
The scene is the “den” in the man- 
sion of Sir Harry Sims in Mayfair. The 
action takes place that week in which 
the order of knighthood is to be con- 
ferred on Sir Harry. The curtain rises, 
disclosing seated on a raised sofa a 
woman in court dress, gorgeously 
jeweled, but weary, weary unto death. 
Half-heartedly she claps her hands 
three times. Nothing happens and she 
repeats the movement slightly more 
vigorously. The door is thrown open 
and Sir Harry enters, imposingly. With 
his best court manner he glides up to 
his wife, and, falling on his knee re- 


the three taps that will confer upon him 
his new dignity. That his own im- 
portance is the only thing that counts 
in his world is evident; even the serv- 
ants know that they can flatter him 
with the title which is not yet his. A 
typist come to reply to his letters of 
congratulation, is received by the 
cowed and subservient wife. 
ca * * 

When, a moment later, Sir Harry 
comes to give the seal of his approval! 
to the specimen letter, he tinds himself 
face to face with his former wife. Then 
come the revelations. Without a word 
of warning she left his house. For four- 
teen years he has been eaten up with 
jealousy of the man Put there was 
no man, Marshaling the only argu- 
ments he knows, he tries to. make her 
sorry that she gave up the position she 
would have held as his wife, the title of 
Lady Sims, wealth, influential friends. 
But the typist is not moved even by 
the picture of the rope of pearls he can 
fasten about his wife’s neck. She is 
free, free to earn her living among hu- 
man beings who are failures, free from 
his success, his fat dinners, his fat 
jewels, his fat friends and their fat 
talk. Yet, under the poise of her men- 
tal and spiritual freedom, is the con- 
tempt for the man who has been too 
busy being successful to be human, and 
bitterness over the lost ideal of her 
youth. The thing she wanted from 





the best that was left her. 

Her going was not mad impulse. For 
months she planned that when she had 
earned twelve pounds, enough to pay 
for her typewriter, she would go. She 
had never given one regretful, back- 
ward look. She is scathing, as she 
tells him that her one word of advice 
to husbands is to watch for the twelve 
pound look in a wife’s eyes. He is blat- 
antly untouched, but just then his wife 
comes to bring him the sword whose 
arrival she thinks will please him. 
There is a timid knock, a timid voice 
asking to be allowed to come in, a look 
from the typist and bravado from Sir 
Harry. He makes one more effort to 
impress her, and then she goes. But 
even ashe is trying to carryeon the 
bluster with his wife and force from 
her a recognition of the advantages of 
her position as the wife of Sir Harry 
Sims, she asks: Are they expensive? 
Do they cost much? “What?” he asks, 
“Those machines?” 

* * Bo 


It is an exquisite little play and it is 
beautifully acted. It is doubtful if Miss 
Barrymore has ever done anything bet- 
ter than the typist. Lady Sims was 
played with consummate skill by Mrs. 
Sam Sothern. The oppression, the 
languor, the weariness, the sacrifice of 
youth, of happiness, of everything to a 
man’s vanity, and that far-away look 
toward escape, were all there. The 
self-satisfied Sir Harry was excellently 
played by Mr. Charles Dalton. 

* * * 


In ‘“Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire”’ there is 
the same charm both in play and in 
player that was evident at its first pro- 
duction. This is a play which should 
never grow old. The craftsmanship of 
it is a thing to wonder at. A single 
false line would befuddle the situation. 
The mother still young and playful, 
coming back from [ndia to her three 
children, yearning for them, and find- 
ing that they do not love her by in- 
stinct, as her husband assures her they 
will, with sense of humor enough to 
realize her sentimental daughter’s ro- 
mantic state of mind, quick-witted 
enough to play the little melodramatic. 
game in accordance with the daughter’s 
theatrical ideals, by a pretty little trick 
upon her unsuspecting husband, win- 
ning both the boy and girl, is a delight- 
ful creation. It is all a humorous little 
fantasy until at the end Alice realizes 
that she and Aimee are like the two 
little figures on the clock, and that 
when one comes out the other must go 
in. She must be Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire 
now that Aimee is becoming a woman 
and that brings the note of pathos that 
every woman feels as she steps across 
the border of youth to the realm of ma- 
ture age. The cast is excellent, but 
Miss Louise Drew needs a special word 
for her performance of Aimee, which is 
clean-cut and full of humor. Miss 
Barrymore is at her best. 

ANNE PAGE. 

New York, March 13, 1911. 
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Dining Car Service “The World’s F avorite” 


OF THE we e No other maker has caught the inde- 


Los Angeles Limited he NN scribable blend that makes 


' i y 
is of the best quality and is praised \ 
by patrons of that palatial train, which } 
ao 





runs daily between Los Angeles and 
Chicago via Salt Lake Route, Union sie 
Pacific and Chicago & Northwestern, f PRMEYS j The Original Milk 
Only three days enroute. Tickets and c 5 * 

information at 601 So. Spring St., Los : PD « j C H O C OL A T E 
Angeles, and other Salt Lake Route % < | 

offices. : 


/ lead the world. It just tastes like--- 
"  PETER'S---and you will not find that 


Los Angeles-Pacific Company "tines © Rael flavor in any other. 
a Shortest and quickest line between LosAngeles and the ocean 4 ‘ You Never 
$ Take a Trp to VENICE, OCEAN PARK, SANTA | Gray Tired 


MONICA, PLAYA DEL REY or REDONDO. of Peter’s 


Fish at Long Wharf, Port Los Angeles. ! Irresistibly 


LOS ANGELES PASSENGER STATION; o mn 
HILL STREET. Between Fourth and Fifth. Delicious . reas 
”” 


Ly 
--just SUNSET |” REDONDO BEACH, The Peerless 


ROU I E, | The world’s largest hot salt plunge bath house. The only one having con- 

tinuous, ever changing water supply Every dip a fresh one. The safest 
one es beach for sea bathing. 
Moonstone Beach with its inexhaustible treasure of semi-precious stones, 


EAST The Great Auditorium, finest on the Pacific coast and the Shrine of Music 
and high-class entertainment of various kinds. All of the better attrac- 


wa East-- Through the tions and none of the undesirable. 

Ss cae ' Write for Redondo Beach booklet and other information to passenger 
unny South. department. 

DOUBLE Los Angeles & Redondo Railway 7'7Q8 51 3iGQheaT 


wh B DAILY 


Santa Fe SERVICE PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


Beween For scenery beautiful, from th tai 
ey I A j ! i 
“i ee be 8 ry utifu e mountains co the sea 








Mt. Lowe, Pasadena, San Gabriel Mission, Monrovia, Si- 
New Orleans erra Madre, Glendale, Long Beach, San Pedro, Point Fir- 
min, Huntington Beach, Newport, Balboa and Catalina 


1 y ’ Island. 
Santa Fe All the Way Oil burning | Information on above trips gladly furnished by Free 
Locomotives. Information Bureau: Main 900, Sunset F2444. 


Our roadbed admits of fast time. Rock ballast road- | | Fast and frequent service from terminal, Sixth and 


0 a 6 Main st i 
Our equipment is built by Pullman. bed. No Dust. BIDUSINESES 


am No Cinders. aa: You i 
Our meal service is managed by Fred onsets cone ro Europe, Honolulu, Japan, Alaska, Austra- 


Harvey Protected all the . ae Ww i : =RT 
F ; ® Get your tickets from D. F. ROBERT- 
Our employes are aamiieare, way by Automatic lia, Tahiti, Around the orld: SON, Manager Steamship Department 


Earth’s scenic wonder, the Grand Electric Block GERMAN AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK 


; Who, having crossed the Atlantic one hundred and five times, traveling extensively through Eu- 
Canyon, is on your way, and you 


rope, and circled the Globe on five occasions, can tell you where to go and how to get there, 
gals 5 THE BANK IS THE AGENT FOR ALL STEAMSHIP LI h 
have the privilege of stopping over. THE SAFE WAY | | SLINES 
S:enes of Ancient Indian Pueblos en Accidents Unnecessary 
SOUTHERN Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
route. cent of the accidents that happen at 
Our booklets tell what you want to PACIFIC street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
know. We are always in order to save life and limb the Los 
Ticket Offices: Angeles Railway Company is now 


Tickled to Talk Tickets. leas Angeles 600 spending thousands of dollars’ in 
0 spreading the gospel of safety under 


E.W. McGee, Gen. Agent, 334 So. South Spring Sta the direction of the lectures of the 
Spring Street and Arcade Station, ue Sie Tee eucaY rod cor 
F : Tere are the rules e leag for 
Phones, Home A 5224, Sunset Main 738 Fifth and Central the Me sil on Gakdeidentat = 
S t F Ave. Pasadena: te eross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

an a e€ 148 E. Colorado St. Never get on or off a moving car. 
Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle—better wait a 


minute than spend weeks in the hos- DIRECT COMMUNICA. 
pital, TION is so far superior to letter- 


. ; O i 
COOK’S TOURS Neen eroasineltim@vegaenucritneteee: ene Diane eee oMer ak 
suring yourself that there is not an- save you time and money. Try 


nank E U R O P E other coming in the opposite direction. the Homephone Long Distance. 
é | Never stand on the steps. & 
Outfitters yor _. Never let your children play in the ~ : 
Men, Women, Boys aed Girls 70 Spring and Summer Tours to all parts of Europe, streets. O M ! 
457- 439-44 I- 443 SOUTH SPRING comprising Tours de Luxe and Long and Short Vaca- Never get off backwards. ey 
tion Tours. Several itineraries include London during LOS ANGELES RAILWAY Co. 
the CORONATION OF KING GEORGE V me ‘ TE LE p H @) N 
Head to Eeot Tours to North Cape, Russia, etc. Summer Tours to R 1) LIST INVESTMENT 
Oriental Lands. Inclusive Fares, $150 to $1270 grins tose Se BROKER : 


OUTFITTER ee 1021 Central Buildin F1888 
ae THOS. COOK & SON E 2 
M W 689 Market St., San Francisco Bond Investors Can Be Reached 
SE Oncr, 140 OFFICES ABROAD Established 1841 Through The Graphic 


Boys and Girls Cook's Travelers’ Checks are good all over the World NO WASTE CIRCULATION_ 
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It has been a week of substantial and | 


heaithy trading on the Los Angeles 
Stock Exchange, with prices about the 
best of the present winter season and 
with a firm demand for the known se- 
curities of this market. 
ter class of petroleum stocks are in- 
elined to softness, with perhaps a sin- 
gle exception, the industrials that were 
former favorites again are in demand, 
and the public utilities denote a firm- 


ness that indicates much higher prices | 


in the comparatively near future. 

Among the bank stocks First Na- 
tional still rules the favorite, with 
Kk. & M. National close in the running, 
and Central National and Southern 
Trust in good demand. 

Edison common, as well as the pre- 
ferred is firm at much better prices than 
were registered last week. Several of 
the bonds have fallen away in demand 
and the street railway issues, especially, 
are not maintaining the strength shown 
a week ago. 

In the oil list the Doheny stocks are 
about as last reported, with Mexican 
eommon and preferred, soft and slip~ 
ping close to the sixty mark for the 
latter, and thirty for the former. This 
in spite of all efforts to halt the tobog- 


gan for these issues at periodical in- | 
Fourth street and Exchange | 


tervals. 
Alley continue to wait with consider- 


able patience trustworthy news in re- | 


gard to the second dividend disburse- 
ment on Mexican common. So far 
as the Doheny Americans are con- 
cerned there is nothing in sight for 
these stocks. 

Union and its affiliations also are 
slacker, the first named having eased 
off to 101 this week, and Union Provi- 
dent having sold down to par. United 
Petroleum usually, in the past, at least, 
a point or more ahead of Union in 


price, now is trailing just as far in the | 


other direction. 

Central, recently a strongly manipu- 
lated issue, has met with a slight pause 
in its upward career this week, stock 
having come out at about $1.95. That 
the shares are to go to $2, however, ap- 
pears evident, 


In the cheaper oils Jade has supplied | 


week, 
when 


the one real sensation of the 
having bounded beyond forty 
there was no one on the job, 
those bulling the stock. 
options out for nearly 40,000 shares at 
about these prices the shorts have been 
on the gridiron since Wednesday. It 
looks at this writing as if the shares 
might be run up to fifty, before there 
has been complete covering. A syndi- 
cate of Stock Exchange brokers, short 


upward of 35,000 shares at the figures | 


quoted, is extremely active, looking 
after its contracts. 

California Midway, intended to prove 
a pyrotechnic performer, 
reached 56, and then was left in the 
air at that stage, in spite of the fact 
that new wells are expected on the 
property almost daily. Consolidated 
Midway, which is 
have brought in its first remarkable 
40,000 barrel-a-day well, continues a 
mystery to those who insist upon play~ 
ing the stock. The company’s finan- 
cial troubles for the present are ended, 


but an increase of capital by $500,000, | 


and the report that forty acres of the 
company’s grounds are to be disposed 
of by sale, have kept the market in a 
continuous turmoil. 

There is an entire absence of play, 
so far as mining shares are concerned, 
with no indications for anything more 
encouraging in the immediate future. 

Money continues easy and in de-~- 
mand, with no change in long estab- 
lished rates. 


Banks and Banking 
Surplus reserves of the New York as- 


sociated banks were decreased nearly 
$4,000,000 by the operations of the last 
week, according to the “average” state- 
ment. The deposit gain was only a 
little more than $3,000,000 and the loan 
expansion was nearly $6,500,000. The 


While the bet- | 





except | 
As there were | 


recently | 


declared again to | 





total cash decrease was a little in ex- 
cess of $3,000,000. Chicago bank clear- 
ings in the same period showed a de- 
crease of $20,257,966 from the totals for 
the corresponding week last year. The 
balances, however, revealed an increase 
of $1,944,535. 

Directors of the Bank of England 
again have testified to the satisfactory 
condition of the money market, -not 
only in London but elsewhere in Bur- 
ope, by the further reduction of the 
bank official discount rate, this time 
to 8 per cent. Such an action is con- 
sidered an acknowledgment of the 
widespread ease in the monetary situa- 
tion, The reduction was not unexpect- 


; ed, although many believed it would not 


be made so soon. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


What the effect of the extra session 
of congress will be on the stock market 
is problematical. The speculative ele- 
ment as a rule does not like uncertain- 
ties, observes the Chicago Post. That 
Canadian reciprocity will be the first 
subject taken up and disposed of seems 
certain and were it not for the danger 
of reopening of the tariff question with 
a determined fight for revision down- 
ward the market might ignore the ex- 
tra session, but Wall street and busi- 
ness men generally do not like tariff 
revision, not because of economic prin- 
eiples but because of the uncertainty 
as to future import duties and their 
bearings upon individual material. 


Attention is called to the fact that 
the leading New York national banks 
since the beginning of the year have 
added considerably to their holdings 
of stocks and bonds. This is indicated 
by the statement to the comptroller 
as of March 7. Comparing with the 
previous statement of January 7, it is 
shown that the two largest banks, the 
National City and the First National, 
nave increased their holdings about 
$5,000,000 each. The total “bonds, se- 
curities, ete.” held by the seven banks 
March 7 was $1438,649,941, an increase 
of more than $8,500,000 since January 
7 and $29,000,000 since March 29, 1910. 


More than $5,000,000 is involved in a 
telephone merger by which the Friend- 
ship Telephone Company, acting for 
the Bell company, offers to purchase 
the outstanding stock and bonds of a 
system of independent telephone lines 
operating throughout western and cen- 
tral New York, including systems in 
Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, Rome and 
other cities. ‘The proposition has the 
indorsement of the board of directors 
of each company, and circular notice to 
the holders of these securities on the 
several companies involved stating the 
terrns of the purchase will be mailed 
in a few days. 


It is announced that the Craig Ship- 
building Company of Long Reach has 
floated a new bond issue of $250,000. 
Of this amount the banks of Long 
Beach will take $80,000; John I. Craig 
$40,000, and the Bixby interest $40,000, 
leaving $90,000 to be held in reserve, The 
bonds, which bear interest at the rate 
of 6 per cent, take the place of a $225,- 
000 issue of seventeen-year 5 per cent 
ponds, which will be retired. 


Alhambra citizens have organized the 
Citizens Library and Park Association 
to effect the purchase of a new site for 
a library in the place of the present lo- 
cation. An election to decide the ques- 
tion will be held April 11. It is pro- 
posed also to authorize a bond issue of 
$45,000 for the erection of a library. 


Bids for the purchase of Hermosa 


| Beach city school district bonds in the 
‘sum of $2,500 will be received by the 


Los Angeles supervisors up to 2 p.m. 
April 10. The bonds will bear interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 
Bid must be accompanied by check for 
3 per cent of the amount of bid. 
Members of the Pasadena city coun- 
cil have decided to call a bond elec- 
tion for the latter part of April to vote 





Perfect Trust Service 


In all matters of Trust---Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc., we 


serve you at less cost and with more efficiency than an individual can. 


Judge 


William Rhodes Hervey, now in charge of our Trust Department, gives his 


personal attention to all Wills, Estates and Trusts. 


ing. 


A consultation costs noth- 


Remember that the Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank is never sick, 


never goes out of town, never absconds, never goes insane and never dies. 


CENTRAL 
BUILDING 


P err ANGELES TRUS ry, 
AND SAVINGS BANK 


SIXTH AND 
MAIN 


THEOSOPHICAL LITERATURE 


Published at the International Theosophical Headquarters, Point Loma, Calif 
“The Secret Doctrine,” “Isis Unveiled,” “Key 
to Theosophy,” Etc., Etc., by H. P. Blavatsky 


Also Writings of William Q. Judge, Katherine Tingley and their students. 
FOR SALE AT 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Co., 


on the issuance of bonds in the sum 
of $100,000 for Pasadena’s share of the 
proposed intermediate bridge across the 
Arroya Seco connecting Colorado street 
with Eagle Rock boulevard. 


Upon recommendation of the fire de- 
partment Santa Monica’s councilmen 
are considering calling a special elec- 
tion to vote bonds in the sum of $25,- 
000 for the purchase of two auto fire 
engines. Date for the election has not 
been set. 

Los Angeles supervisors will receive 
sealed bids up to 2 p.m. March 27 for 
the purchase of the bonds of the Watts 
city school district in the sum of $31,- 
ocd. The bonds will bear 5 per cent 
interest. Certified check must be for 3 
per cent of the amouni bid. 


Fullerton citizens at their recent elec- 
tion carried the bond issue of $60,000 
to augment an available fund of $30,000 
for the erection of a high school build- 
ing to take the place of the one de- 
stroyed by fire last December. 

Chino trustees will call an election 
in the near future to vote bonds in the 
sum of $40,000 of which $37,500 is for 
constructing a water system and $2,500 
for fire hydrants. 


Members of the school board of 
Elsinore will call an election next 
month to vote on the issuance of bonds 
in the sum of $2,000 for a primary 
school building. 

Ei Centro’s recent election for voting 
bonds in the sum of $75,000 for the 
Central Union High school was car- 
ried by a good majority. 





ae of the Month 


Current Literature for March con-+ 
tains a grist of interesting topics and 
special articles, first place being given 
over to Taft’s Political Masterpiece, the 
question of reciprocity between the 
United States and Canada, which he 
advoeates and defends as a new com- 
mercial agreement between the two 
countries. “Has Mexico a Riot or a 
Revolution’” is a subject discussed 
which is of special interest just now 
to the people of this southwest section. 
“Are the Jews Losing Racial Identity?” 
is another discursive article of merit. 
In the Review of the World depart. 
ment also is featured “A New Political 
Line of Battle Forming,’ relative to 
the National Republican Progressive 
League; “The Libel of the King of 
Britain” and “The Plague in China.” 
Among other interesting contributions 
are “An Account of Mme. Curie and 
Her Work;” “What the Flying Dis- 
asters Have Shown;” “The Mormon 
Revival of Polygamy;” “New Phases 
of the War Against War;” “The Fragile 
Genius of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps;” 
“David Graham Phillips, A Novelist 
With a Vision;” “The Anti-Feminine 
Genius of August Strindberg,” and oth- 
er reviews and special features. 


First place in the March issue of The 
American is given to “The Gospel of 





252 South Spring St. 


DELPHIAN COURSE 
OF READING 


Attractive Course of reading in History, Literature 
Drama. Art and Music, planned by teachers of wide 
experience, and reviewed and revised by professors of 
the leading American universities. To be taken up by 
young people, families, circles and clubs. All materi- 
als supplied. Write for descriptive book. 

403 MAJESTIC TREAT BUILDING, 


Los Angeles 


SON'S BODKSHOPS 
RARE BOOKS \} 
and OLD PRINTS 


Ernest Dawson H. W, Collins 


a a 
S18 $0-Hill Street] 





Professional and Business Directory 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 


JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First Street. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 





FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 514 8. Broadway, 
Main 987, Home 8037. 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY 





SAMUEL C, FOY, 315 North Los Angeles St. 
Established 1854. Main 3808. 


JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 





CARL ENTRNMANN, Jewelry, 
217% S Spring St. 
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Efficiency; A New Science of Business 
Management.’ An introductory ar- 
ticle by Ray Stannard Baker deals with 
the remarkable work and service of 
Frederick W. Taylor of Philadelphia, 
whose inventions in the art of making 
tool steel have revolutionized machine- 
shop practice and whose system of sci- 
entific management is now being rap- 
idly introduced in many factories, 
plants and business enterprises. Mr. 
Taylor's own account of “The Prin- 
ciples of Scientific Management” is the 
first of a series of three papers which 
he will contribute to the American. Al- 
bert W. Atwood proffers the second 
of his studies on “The Great Express 
Monopoly.” Other features of the is- 
sue include “Where We Stand in 
Opera,” by Walter Prichard Eaton; 
“Old Age at Forty,” by John A. Fitch, 
being a narrative of the terrible strain 
put on workers in the steel industry. 
Short stories include, “Phoebe and the 
Little Blind God,” by Inez Haynes Gill- 
more; “A Book in a Running Brook,” 
by Harris Merton Lyon; “A Little 
Question in Ladies’ Rights,” by Parker 
H. Fillmore; “The Lonesome Man of 
Huckleberry Lake,” by Irving Bachel- 
ler, and “The Frog and the Puddle,” 
by Edna Ferber. 





